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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We know now, after six days of the election, that we 
are safe once more of a majority in England. The senior 
partner, though plotted against by the lesser members 
ef the firm, is still set against the smashing of the 
Constitution and against Home Rule. Whilst England 
remains in this mind we believe that the Government 
and their Irish master will find it impossible to carry 
through the revolution they have plotted. They can— 
we fear they may—work a great deal of mischief and 
evil; and there is not the faintest doubt that there is 
au powerful section of the Government and their party 
which, failing to get its five hundred coal-heavers into 
the House of Lords, will try to plunge the country into 
chaos again. But the country is safe for the present 
from the wholesale wrecking of the Constitution which 
must have followed a Unionist rout in England. 


The Liberals, leaders as well as rank and file, have 
never tired of saying the House of Lords represents 
nobody but itself. After this election crooked Liberals 
may cling to the saying, but straight ones will begin 
to be shy of it. For fact and figure arraign it as 
a lie. Both sides admit the great outstanding issue of 
this fight to be the House of Lords—not the trade 
question or taxation or land or suffrage or Chinese 
slavery. This time the House of Lords has been the 
clean-cut issue, and we know now that several millions 
of voters will have declared by the time the election is 
over that they are for the House of Lords. We have 
always branded the saying that the Peers are unrepre- 
sentative as false; now the figures of a great election 
prove this absolutely. Up till yesterday morning 
1,319,909 voters had polled in favour of the House of 
Lords. This, out of a total of well under a million and 
three-quarter votes polled altogether, ends utterly the 
ms that it is People on one side and Peers on the 
other. 


| 


But London, it must be said, has failed miserably 
in this great struggle. We have lost five seats— 
and the discomforting thing is that all these seats 
were ten years ago in the hands of the Conservatives. 
Can they ever be won back? The principles of the 
crudest and most predatory Socialism are preached 
every day and every night in the parks and at street 
corners. The dissemination of Socialist literature is so 
profuse and persistent as to suggest the existence of a 
large fund somewhere. ‘Where does the money come 
from? This propaganda must be countered by some 
kind of action on the part of the Conservatives. It is a 
question of money and organisation. Good speakers 
should be employed to speak in the parks, and sensible 
leaflets, not of the usual foolish exaggerated kind, 
should be scattered broadcast. 


We feel sure that some of the Radical victories 
in London were won by personation. The Central 
Office should set on foot inquiries into this matter, 


_and if necessary provide the funds for a scrutiny where 


it is likely to succeed. We have frequently expressed 
the opinion that a separate central organisation for 
London should be established. The metropolis is 
quite a different political proposition from any other 
part of England and requires special treatment. 
Every election it becomes more difficult to find good 
candidates for London constituencies. The conditions 
of candidature are unpleasant ; the cost is considerable ; 
the electors are exacting, and neither grateful nor 
respectful. Still, London must be tackled, and without 
delay, or the spread of Socialism will become a serious 
menace to society. 


Bow and Bromley was a distinct disappointment in 
that Mr. Amery’s fairness and courage and knowledge 
of his case deserved a far different result, and, more, 
they had drawn to him within a fortnight the best 
elements in the electorate, particularly its working men. 
Those who worked in the constituency were all struck 
by this—whenever, in canvassing, one met with a work- 
ing man well above his fellows, he proved, as a matter of 
course, to be on Mr. Amery’s side. Such an elector 


understands the meaning of Tariff Reform and he does 
not see the point of being taxed to support the incom- 
petent lodger. 


On the other hand, he sees the point of 
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Lansburyism@and does not like it. Mr. Lansbury’s 
majority was one of noses, not of heads or hands. His 
men threw mud in more senses than one throughout this 
fight. 


Many Unionists and as many Radicals must have 
looked amongst the names of the Unionist candidates 
for Mr. Claude Hay, and have wondered much that 
they looked in vain. Not a few will want to know the 
reason why this strenuous fighter, with his striking 
campaign record, is not in the fighting line, as they will 
want to know why Mr. Amery was given an impossible 
constituency. It is silly to ask for ** safe ’’ seats, but 
good fighters should be given a fair chance. It is but 
good party business to do so. 


What Lancashire thinks to-day the rest of England 
will think to-morrow, is a favourite Radical saying. 
The Radical to-morrow promises to be a day of reckon- 
ing. Lancashire has gone Unionist in this election to 
an extent hardly realised. On a decreased poll the 
Unionists in the county actually increased their votes 
by more than 6000. The Radical falling-off or the 
transfer was consequently extremely heavy. In_ the 
Middleton division, to take an instance, Mr. Hewins, 
whilst practically halving the Radical majority on a 
poll some 600 smaller, secured eighteen more votes 
than the Unionist in January. In Eccles, where there 
was a straight fight instead of a three-cornered one 
as in January, the Unionist poll went up by a thousand. 
There were six Unionist gains to two Liberal, and four 
seats which were contested in January went to the 
Unionists unopposed. Unionist progress in Lancashire 
is one of the encouraging features of the contest. 


One might hardly look to an American orator for 
a defence of the House of Lords, yet lately we have 
lit upon a saying of Daniel Webster which puts the 
case for the Peers in a few words which might have 
been spoken of the crisis of to-day: ‘‘ If all legislative 
power be in one popular body, all other power sooner 
or later will be there also. The Scnate is not to be a 
check on the people, but on the House of Representa- 
tives. It is the case of an authority given to one agent 
to check or control the acts of another. The people, 
having conferred on the House of Representatives 
powers which are great and from their nature liable to 
abuse, require for their own security another house, 
which shall possess an effectual negation on the first.’’ 
This is our case. 


Lord Morley’s attitude—the anti-constitutional line he 
has approved—does not, we confess, surprise us. Some 
people seem to have thought Lord Morley trained him- 
self on Burke, but thirty years ago, when he was writing 
his brilliant littke monograph in the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters ’’ series—far the best series of the sort ever 
done—he was coldly critical towards that great states- 
man’s unflinching reverence for the Constitution. It 
may now, he wrote, seem excessive ‘‘ as it did to Chat- 
ham and his son who were great men in the right or to 
Beckford and Sawbridge who were little men in the 
right ’’. We cannot indeed charge Lord Morley in this 
matter with inconsistency—though it is droll to find him 
sitting at the feet of Mr. Philip Snowden as a teacher of 
political economy ! 


What is inconsistent is the veneration which some 
well-read and educated Liberals to-day still proclaim for 
Burke. It is utterly impossible to find the least shadow 
of a thing in common between the professions and acts 
of Burke and those of Mr. Asquith’s party to-day. 
Compare Burke’s passionate love of order and of all 
that is decorous in public life with the rant of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the loose partisan 
administration of his office by the Home Secretary ! 
Burke indeed is unread by these men, who have not 
studied, we fear, the great figures and nobler phases 
of our political history. ‘‘ Never ’’, exclaimed Burke 
of the English Constitution, ‘‘ will I cut it to pieces, 


and put it into the kettle of any magician in order to 
boil it with the puddle of their compounds into youth 
and vigour ; on the contrary I will drive away any’ such 
pretenders; I will nurse its venerable age, and with 
lenient arts extend a parent’s breath.’”’ 


The controversy between Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Morley on Lord Lansdowne’s coup de grace leaves a 
plain man uncomfortable. Challenged by Lord Lans- 
downe over his performance at Darwen, Lord Morley 
explains that he was tackled by an eminent heckler who 
demanded ‘‘a plump yes or no”’ as to the question 
whether the Opposition peers proposed to do away 
with the hereditary constitution of the House, and he 
answered that the Peers ‘* proposed to do away with 
the exclusively hereditary composition of the House of 
Lords, but they had not abandoned heredity as a 
principle, and, on the contrary, they made it the basis 
of a claim to selection in their reformed House ”’ 


If this had been all, Lord Lansdowne and the rest 
of the world might call it ‘* a not incorrect but quite 
insufficient ’’ presentment of the case. But Lord 
Morley questioned what Lord Lansdowne said on 
22 March as to the effect of the third Rosebery resolu- 
tion as though that applied to the effect of the whole 
series, and went on to explain that in the new House 
the members selected ‘‘ for distinguished public ser- 
vice’? would number forty and ‘‘ the next section, 
about four hundred altogether, would consist of heredi- 
tary peers elected by hereditary peers. That is what 
they call getting rid of the hereditary element ’’. Lord 
Morley omitted to tell his audience that, besides the 
members selected for distinguished public service and 
the hereditary peers, the new House was to contain a 
third section nominated by the Crown from outside and 
a fourth elected also from outside the hereditary 
peerage. Lord Lansdowne’s incorrigible courtesy 
prevents him from saying exactly what he must think 
of Lord Morley. 


We are glad to notice that the election has been on 
the whole less brutal in its language than it promised 
at the start. There seems to have been one sentence 
in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Mile End speech 
which the reporters had to misshear, it was so extra- 
ordinary, anc most of the papers carefully edited it. 
It may indeed have cost the Government two votes in 
Mile End. At any rate that phase—for the moment— 
seems past. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has even 
paid compliments to Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne 
this week, while Mr. Churchill has gone on the plat- 
form with Mr. Lloyd, his opponent, and argued reason- 
ably with him. Mr. Churchill’s personal attacks on 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour and others are 
perhaps incited by ambition rather than animus. He 
knows that several great men have started with personal 
attacks and calculated insolence. Chatham furiously 
attacked Walpole without any feeling against Wal- 
pole, and later he lashed at Carteret, simply to advance 
himself. 


‘““We are Englishmen. Pym and Hampden and 
Milton were of our race; like them we shall stand up 
and win.’’ Thus the “‘ Daily News ”’ at the end of an 
article cooking and dressing-up the election results so as 
to prove a Liberal wave of triumph all over the country. 
We had hoped that Pym, Hampden and Eliot had been 
put by after the last election. They were run for all they 
were worth to the Liberal cause then, it may be remem- 
bered, and at the end of the affair the Government lost 
a hundred seats. But they are to be brought out again. 
The ‘‘ Daily News ’’ may be Englishmen for ought we 
know—even if they were Dutchmen during the South 
African war—but does their leader-writer really imagine 
that there is anything in common between the great 
names he soils for party ends and the sly dodgers of 
Radical electioneering to-day ? 
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Not to be beaten by Mr. Lloyd George in the art of 
profane jesting, Mr. Asquith has been comparing Tariff 
Reform to Rachel, for whom the Unionists had been 
waiting seven years, ‘‘ and, like Jacob, would probably 
have to wait another seven years ’’. Pleased with the 
laughter excited by this bright sally, the Prime Minister 
went on to say that Rachel, when they got her, would 
be no longer in the first flush of her youth. Alli very 
clever, no doubt, but it happens that Jacob served for 
Rachel before he won her not two periods of seven 
years each, but seven vears and seven days. Should 
Mr. Asquith or any of his friends possess a copy of 
the Old Testament, he might turn up Genesis xxix. 
And if in the same library there should be a New Testa- 
ment, he might send it on to Mr. Lloyd George just by 
way of explaining that the Apostles were not ‘* twelve 
Galilean fishermen ’’. These advocates of simple 
Bible teaching seem to have forgotten their early 
studies. 


** We feared we had been abandoned, but now we 
know we are not forgotten ’’, said the Bechuanas to 
the Duke of Connaugtat at Gaberones. So Khama 
and the other chiefs are reassured. ‘‘ We do not want 
our land taken. We do not want liquor sold here. 
We want to remain under the King ”’, said one address, 
in which to the expert the venerable hand of Khama 
will be visible. We hope sincerely that Bechuana and 
Basuto will ‘‘ remain under the King ’’ for long. But 
knowing something of our Dutch fellow-subjects and 
how they view certain territory belonging to the Basutos 
it is worth remarking that the most solemn pledges of, 
protection have been made to the native chiefs by 
British statesmen, and that in keeping them our honour 
is involved. 


It is all to the good that the people of the Protec- 
torates should feel happier in mind since they are the 
less likely to give their cause away, and for this we 
are indebted, as South Africa and the whole Empire are 
indebted, to the gracious and impressive figure which 
has represented the King from end to end of the sub- 
continent. No words of recognition are too much for 
the Duke of Connaught, the Duchess and Princess 
Patricia for the laborious service which ended at Durban 
a week ago. 


The proposed visit of the King and Queen to Holland 
will be welcomed by public opinion in this country. 
There are of course many reasons for desiring to be 
on the best of terms with such near neighbours. Our 
relations were disturbed for some years by the Boer 
War, but there is no reason to suppose that any ill- 
feeling remains on the other side. Holland is so small 
a State in Europe thai it is easy to forget that she is 
one of the largest colonial Powers and her possessions 
overseas are extraordinarily productive. Her future 
cannot therefore be indifferent to us. Were her ports 
in the hands of a great Power she might become a 
serious menace to our security. During the French 
Revolution the outbreak of war between France and 
ourselves was primarily due to the opening of the 
Scheldt by the French on their occupation of Belgium. 
At the present moment a proposal to spend vast sums 
on the fortification of that estuary has been accepted 
by the Dutch Government. This is generally under- 
stood to have been done at the instigation of Germany, 
and is exciting some apprehension both in Belgium and 
France. 


It is undoubtedly a cardinal axiom in German policy 
that Holland is in no circumstances to fall under the 
influence cf another Power. No arrangement could 


ever be made with Germany unless this were 
recognised. Holland is of course the outlet for an 
enormous portion of German trade. New waterways 
which have been constructed to divert German com- 
merce to a purely German port have not been suc- 
cessful—indeed the recent imposition of dues on goods 
traversing great natural waterways hitherto free wili 


be a cause of much heartburning with Holland. This 
action his been forced upon Germany owing to her 
recent enormous expenditure on waterways natural and 
artificial, and passed the Federal Council with difficulty ; 
the consent of neighbouring States through which these 
rivers run is also necessary. Holland at least can hardly 
resist effectually. The royal visit therefore will be 
timely if it reminds us that Holland is not for us an 
international quantité négligeable. 


Serious as was the recent attack on the French in 
Wadai, with its heavy losses in French officers and 
men, its apparent significance is an even greater cause 
for anxiety. The French force in Equatorial Africa 
was long since recognised as inadequate to the duties 
it is called upon to discharge, and the first thing to be 
done is to add to the numbers at the command of the 
Governor-General. If it be true that there is a big Pan- 
Islamic movement afoot, fostered by the slave-traders 
who find their chances more and morxe restricted, France 
is face to face with a grave problem. The idea is that 
the reconquest of the Egyptian Sudan has driven the 
Mohamedan slavers westwards, and at the same time 
there is undoubted activity on the part of the Turks 
between Tripoli and Lake Chad which must be a further 
embarrassment for France. It is by no means clear 
that there is not some connexion between Turkish 
activity and the attack on the French force. 


President Taft’s second Message to Congress was 
issued on Wednesday. Its sober, businesslike style is 
a relief to readers weary of the excessive verbosity 
of his predecessor. The President indulges in no flights 
of sentimental eloquence, but is able to point to a 
certain amount of good work already done. By admin- 
istrative reforms he claims, apparently with reason, to 
have saved the country more than fifty million dollars 
a year. ‘There is a proposal to reform the Law Courts 
on the model of English procedure, and Tariff Revision 
is postponed till next vear. The point in the Message 
which will interest foreign countries most is the 
reference to the proposal to internationalise Chinese 
lines financed abroad. As to the Currency Loan, we are 
told nething. This is disappointing. 


Mrs. Eddy, like that other equally famous and 
eccentric Christian, Tolstoy, is announced to be really 
dead after many false reports. Her death at all is a 
remarkable circumstance; but we suppose that with 
advancing age the power of thinking away disease or 
having faith that it is non-existent grows weaker, and 
so is not available. As we understand Christian 
Science, however, the faith required is not the indi- 
vidual’s only. Others may exercise it on behalf of the 
individual, as the Christian Science nurses do. Was 
there a lack of inclination amongst them to preserve 
Mrs. Eddy; or is there some natural physical limit to 
the power of faith fixed by senility or accidental bodily 
lesions? It may be that Mrs. Eddy did not choose to 
exercise her faith, having had enough of life; or her 
followers might agree that it is not desirable to keep 
old people alive too long. 


We have read the accounts which tell how Mrs. 
Eddy restored herself to health by the exercise of a faith 
process which she had learned from several of her pre- 
decessors in the art. To have lived to her ninetieth 
year is a good prima facie argument that there was 
something in her method. The primitive idea of disease 
was that it was demonic, due to an evil spirit or in- 
fluence, and faith and prayer were the indicated 
remedies. The Christian Science theory keeps up the 
tradition. A more than ordinary prepossession for a 
religious doctrine, as Tolstoy’s for the ‘** law of love ’’, 
acts hypnotically on the ordinary consciousness. The 
person is in a condition for making auto-suggestion or 
for outside suggestion. The medical value of hypnotism 
in a large class of diseases is a matter of fact, and 
Christian Science operates well within this class. It 
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may be a matter of taste, but hypnotism seems preferable 
to the employment of Christian doctrines as a system of 
therapeutics. A Church that tests itself by the cure of 
bodily complaints does not adopt a very high standard. 
It invites very selfish adherents. 


Burial in Westminster Abbey, a statue in one of the 
main streets of London: these are marks of honour 
the highest we can pay to any citizen after his 
death. Irving was a man of great character. Many 
who demur to his being described as our greatest actor 
admire him for the intellectual and moral distinction 
on which Mr. H. B. Irving dwelt at the unveiling of the 
statue. In this sense he was probably our greatest 
actor. But when all is admitted that can be said in 
respect and admiration for Irving, there remains an 
unaccountable element in the award of so great post- 
humous honours. 


Is it by way of redress, a mode of regret that a man 
like Irving committed his fame to an art so ephemeral 
as the stage? If we remember rightly, Burns is the 
only poet who has a statue in London. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan is the only musician, if we may add the weep- 
ing lady and reckon the whole a statue. There is now 
a bust and no more of Dr. Johnson. There is no painter. 
Is the idea about all these that they have left tangible 
results sufficient for remembrance? Our classification 
of statues is now into those of Kings and Queens, Field- 
Marshals and Generals, Politicians and Actors. West- 
minster Abbey and statues seem to be the protest of 
one generation that admires against the next that it 
knows will be indifferent. 


Appeals from the County Courts in Workmen's Com- 
pensation cases are now being heard in the Court of 
\ppeal. They are full of curious reading and illustra- 
tions of the legal subtleties that can be started by the 
ordinary accidents or incidents of modern industrial lile. 
One of these cases raised the question whether a baker's 
man whose hand was frost-bitten in the course of his 
round of deliveries was entitled to compensation. It 
was thought at first he had rheumatism through having 
to take off the right-hand glove at each house he called 
at. If that had been so, it would probably not have 
eccurred to him to make the claim. But an extra- 
ordinary occurrence like frost-bite opened up all sorts 
of possible contentions. The County Court Judge 
decided against the man. The Court of Appeal was 
divided, the Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Far- 
well upholding the County Court Judge, Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton dissenting and holding the man 
should be compensated. How such ‘“ border-line ’ 
cases, as lawyers call them, shall go is itself an accident 
for which there is no compensation for the loser. 


In the ‘‘ Standard ’’ of Thursday the Bradshaw 
Lecture by Sir Alfred Pearce Gould on Cancer, and an 
account of the Radium Institute appeared almost side 
by side. Cancer is one of the diseases which it is 
hoped wil! yet be found to be amenable to radium treat- 
ment as some other malignant diseases of the tissues 
have been. Sir Alfred Gould does not discuss the sub- 
ject, and he treats cancer cure with the caution of the 
investigators of the Cancer Research Fund. But radium 
has not had satisfactory trial owing to the difficulty of 
procuring it. When the fifteen grains of radium 
bromide, which have been promised from Vienna to Sir 
Edward Cassel for the Radium Institute, is deposited in 
the big safe at the Institute the experiments will be 
more extensive. The factory at Limehouse for ex- 
tracting radium from the commercial pitchblende has 
only turned out infinitesimal quantities at almost in- 
finitely high prices; and the doctors will wait anxiously 
for the arrival of the Vienna radium at the Institute. 


The first political declension of the moment : Nomina- 
tive—‘‘ The People ’’. Vocative—‘‘O People! ’’. 
Accusative—‘‘ The People’’. Genitive—‘‘ Of the 
People’. Dative—‘‘ To or For the People’ 
Ablative—‘‘ By, With or From the People ”’ 


KEEPING THE UNIONIST END UP. 


A* the ding-dong of the elections proceeds from day 
to day, it becomes increasingly plain that the 
balance of parties will be very little altered at the finish. 
The Unionists have won some splendid victories outside 
London, notably the two seats at Plymouth, Mr. 
Boscawen’s capture of Dudley in the heart of the Black 
Country, and Lord Ninian Stuart’s triumph at Cardiff. 
We shall probably win more seats in Devonshire and 
Cornwall; and those who have been working in the 
extreme north of England report that the feeling there is 
very good. We nearly won Carlisle, and Mr. Claude 


- Lowther has succeeded in being returned for Cumber- 


land. In Lancashire too there is a decided improvement 
in the feeling of the artisans towards the Unionist cause. 
Our gains are of undeniable significance. We have 
won South Salford, Wigan, Warrington, the Newton 
division, the Exchange division of Liverpool, Birken- 
head, Ashton-under-Lyne, Darlington, in the industrial 
belt which runs through Cheshire, Lancashire and York- 
shire. And where we have not won seats we have 

pulled down the Radical-Socialist majority consider rably. 
Nor must we forget Captain Archibald Morrison’s 
achievement in East Nottingham, where a majority of 
2 in January has been raised to over 1400. The 
rliest fact is the failure of the Unionists to keep their 
‘nd up in the Met: ‘Op yolis—the peculiar problem of which 
we deal with elsewhere. Mr. John Bur ns doubled his 
majority in Battersea, although a Socialist candidate 
took some 4oo votes from him. We have lost Peckham, 
Southwark, Bow and Bromley, and Stepney. Mr. 
Harry Lawson keeps his seat at Mile End by two ) votes, 
and Mr. Cassel is returned for West S. Pancras by 
eight votes. The only bright spot is Mr. Touche’s 
victory in North oo Barring these three seats 
middle London—i.e. the S. Pancras and Islington divi- 
sions—are solid against us, as are the east and south- 
eastern constituencies, except Dulwich, Clapham and 


15 
ug 


Brixton. 

Meanwhile the mystery of the dissolution only 
leepens as the results of the elections come in. What 
did the Government expect to get out of the business ? 
We remember that the priests of old kept on returning 
to the oracle at Delphi to try to tease some definite or 
intelligible answer from its frequently incoherent lips. 
Can it be that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George 
thought that by putting the question once more to the 


huge inarticulate monster that now rules us they could 
draw forth some more satisfactory response than that 


given last January? With their experience of cle ‘tions 
that can hardly be. Is it possible that Mr. Redmond’s 
financiers would not trust him to bank the subscrip- 
tions, but insisted on his spending the money at once 
before it dribbled off into the pockets of his followers? 
There may be something in that, but we do not think 
verv much, because. Mr. Redmond must have made up 
his mind that an election was necessary months ago, 
when he went to America to collect funds. We incline 
on the whole to the explanation that Mr. Redmond 
could not vote for a second budget without showing 
his supporters in Irela sete and the U nited States that he 
had exhausted the resourees of the Libera! party in the 
campaign against the pe of Lords. It is quite pos- 
sible, indeed more than likely, that Mr. Redmond saw 
as clearly as Mr. Asquith that the result of an election 
would be little different from that in January. None 
the less the thing had to be done: Mr. Redmond must 
show his hounds sport. It is one of the cruelties of 
Mr. Redmond’s position that he must go on for ever 
marching and fighting, or funds and followers will both 
desert him. Whilst on this subject we cannot help 
asking why is money not forthcoming to support 
Messrs. O’Brien and Healy? We notice by the way 
with some interest that Mr. Morton Frewen has been 
returned as an Independent Nationalist for North-East 
Cork. Mr. Frewen is not an Irishman, though he 
owns an estate in Galway or Cork. He is, according 
to his own account, a Federal Home Ruler, or an 
advocate of Home Rule all round for the three king- 
doms. There is certainly a young but growing party 
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which desires to set up provincial legislatures in the 
United Kingdom on the Canadian or American pattern. 
Is it not the answer that the enormous distances in the 
United States and Canada render the federal system a 
physical necessity? When it takes six or seven days 
in the train to reach the capital from the remotest 
provinces local parliaments are the least inconvenient 
form of government. But as you can get to the re- 
motest part of Great Britain or Ireland in twenty-four 
or thirty hours, the argument hardly applies. 

By the time this Review appears again the elections 
will be over. And what then? Will the Government 
at once proceed to introduce their Parliament Bill and 
send it up to the House of Lords? The situation is 
much complicated by the unwise haste with which the 
House of Lords passed Lord Rosebery’s resolutions. 
Lord Rosebery, who ought to know, told us at Man- 
chester that the House of Lords was dead—had ceased 
to exist. This is certainly very awkward, if it be so; 
for who is to deal with the Parliament Bill? We are 
afraid that the peers have impaired their moral position 
by their hurry to surrender their legal rights. If they 
had adopted the more dignified policy of ‘ sitting 
tight ’’, they would now, after the second election, be 
in a stronger position than they have been for the last 
twelve months. For it is now clear, after two solemn 
appeals to the nation—the last one absolutely explicit 
and clear—that about half the electors of these islands 
are in favour of the House of Lords. We have got 
indeed far enough through this election to know that 
after the last seat has been polled the difference be- 
tween the total Liberal and total Unionist votes will 
only amount to a hundred thousand or so. That is, 
the difference will amount to the total of the electorate 
of, say, two constituencies about the size of 
Romford! Out of a population of forty-five millions 
the Liberals, we admit, will be able to claim they 
have a hundred thousand more voters on their side 
and against the House of Lords than the Unionists 
have. The Liberals will be able to claim that they have 
a fraction amounting to, say, about a four hundred and 
fiftieth of the people—it may be a little more, it may 
be a little less—over the Unionists and against the 
House of Peers. Thus to continue to describe this 
election as one of People v. Peers is too obviously false 
and absurd. Why, even on Friday morning the 
total results showed that 1,319,909 votes had been cast 
for the Peers and 1,389,019 against—and in this latter 
total we include not only the Radical and Labour vote 
(which are virtually identical) but the Redmondite and 
the O’Brienite. So the description ‘‘ People v. Peers 
election ’’ is inane; one might as well describe it as 
Plunderers v. Peers or Poltroons vy. Peers. If the 
Radical forces and excited Radical candidates must 
have it alliterative, they can put it truthfully as the 
People v. the People. 

Yet the peers, who have thus been proved far from 
unpopular with a great body of electors, chose, at the 
instigation of Lord Rosebery, to divest themselves of 
powers which they did not own as property, but held 
as trustees for the nation. When we say, divest them- 
selves of powers, we mean that they have resolved that 
they ought to be divested of those powers, because they 
are based on hereditary right, which is wrong. In so 
acting we think that the peers committed a blunder, the 
consequences of which it is not possible at this hour to 
foresee. We hazard the prediction, however, that the 
Government, instead of reintroducing their Parliament 
Bill, will once more have recourse to the Conference. If 
this should happen, we earnestly hope that the resolu- 
tions proposed and carried or rejected in the Conference 
will be published, though, of course, the discussions 
must be kept secret. 


THE APPEAL DIRECT. 


is wonderful to what shifts a man may be put who 

has to find objections to a thing he knows to be 
unobjectionable. Mr. Asquith is an advocate by pro- 
fession, and not a bad one, and he would be as good 
as any politician going at finding a weak point in his 


opponent’s case. Therefore we have studied with some 
care his attempts to persuade us that the Referendum 
ought not to be introduced into this country. The 
appeal to the public direct on a single issue had always 
seemed to us obviously reasanable—almost indeed as 
reasonable as our present system of muddle-puddle 
General Election is unreasonable. We have therefore 
looked with real interest to see what our opponents—the 
few who count, we cannot trouble about the small fry— 
would be able to say against it. We knew the case for 
the direct appeal pretty well, and our judgment could 
be affected only by arguments against it. The entire 
Ministry is against it, but Mr. Asquith sums up them 
all. In taking him as the Ministry we are taking the 
Ministry at its best. It would be unfair to judge the 
arguments for or against anything by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s slang. Blackguarding peers may be business, 
for they are flesh and blood, but blackguarding political 
machinery is idle. Mr. Lloyd George probably knows 
what the word ‘‘ Referendum ’’, being translated, 
means, for it is likely that one or other of his colleagues 
has told him. But does he know any more? His one 
point—expense—would seem to show he does not. 
What are Mr. Asquith’s objections? The first is the 
singular one, from a democrat, that the people is unable 
to say what it means except through the mouth of some- 
one else. This is contempt for popular intelligence 
more than unkind, and trust in the capacity and charac- 
ter of members of Parliament more than simple. No 
one who has come in contact with the general public 
will deny that it often has great difficulty in expressing 
its views, when it has any, which might be urged as 
a reason for not consulting it on high matters of State. 
It is not a reason for pretending to take its view and 
jockeying it by putting. every difficulty in the way of it 
making its wishes known. If we are to have demo- 
cracy, let it be honest democracy, not a sham; let it be 
the popular will, not the will of a ring of professional 
politicians afraid to trust the people in whose name they 
speak. Radical statesmen, to whom vox populi is vox 
Dei, are shown to be taking the name of the People 
in vain. If a direct question is put to the people, and 
after due argument and explanation on both sides they 
give the wrong answer or an imperfect answer, there is 
nothing more to say; no one can be blamed. All has 
been done that can. If the Referendum does not result 
in good for the State, it is not the direct appeal that has 
failed: it is popular government. The only honest in- 
ference is that the People are not to be trusted. Is that 
Mr. Asquith’s view? He would not admit this for a 
moment. Yet he cannot get out of the dilemma. If 
you may trust the people, you may trust them to give a 
direct answer to a direct question ; if the people cannot 
be trusted to answer a direct question directly, they 
cannot be trusted at all. Mr. Asquith says it is a fair 
presumption—he cannot put it higher—that the House 
of Commons faithfully represents the popular will. Did 
he say that when the Unionist Government passed the 
Education Act of 1902? It was still a young Parlia- 
ment—it was not two years old. It could not have out- 
grown its ‘‘ mandate ’’. If, on the other hand, it was 
deliberately faithless to its mandate, it is all the worse 
for Mr. Asquith’s assumption. Here then, according 
to Mr. Asquith and his colleagues and party, we had a 
House of Commons in its second year which either had 
slipped out of touch with the people or was deliberately 
misrepresenting it. Cornered, Mr. Asquith might say 
Yes, but that was a Unionist House; a Radical House 
of Commons could not be guilty of such wickedness : 
which would no doubt entirely convince a Liberal elec- 
tion meeting, but not any man in his senses. More than 
this, the Government’s own proposal to shorten Parlia- 
ment by two years is avowedly based on the recognition 
that a House of Commons not only may but probably 
will get out of touch with the country. The Govern- 
ment itself shows its distrust of the body it is going to 
trust with unlimited power in the very Bill which is to 
give it that power. But even in the best of Houses fully 
in touch with the country there must be many voters 
and whole sections of voters unrepresented on par- 
ticular issues. We should like to ask Mr. Asquith how 
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under the present system is a voter to be represented 
who is both a Tariff Reformer and Home Ruler, how is a 
Unionist Free Trader? What about the Socialist, who 
usually is condemned to a choice between two candidates 
with neither of whom he sympathises, or, more accu- 
rately, one of whom he despises personally if he tolerates 
him politically, and the other he politically hates but 
personally respects and rather likes? By means of the 
direct appeal every one of these can express his opinion 
as fully and freely as the regular Conservative or the 
regular Liberal. 

Then we are told that the Referendum will weaken 
the responsibility of Parliament. Well, the Second 
Chamber, at any rate by the Government's own plan, 
would have no responsibility at all; so the Referendum 
cannot make matters worse there. How is the House 
of Commons to be made less responsible? Apparently 
because under Referendum it can be called to book by 
the country at any time on a specific question. This 
is going to make it less responsible than now when it 
cannot be made to answer to the country, is in fact 
absolutely free of the country, until the end of the 
current Parliament. This is not a serious argument. 
Mr. Asquith would not press this, talking man to man. 
He knows well enough that the responsibility that 
weighs on the House of Commons, that tells on it, is 
responsibility to constituents, inviting loss or keeping 
of seats; it is not responsibility for the welfare of the 
country. That responsibility Ministerial members lay 
on the shoulders of the Government; and in modern 
conditions they can hardly do otherwise, if they would. 

But, Mr. Asquith says, Referendum will diminish 
from the power of Parliament. This is true ; it certainly 
will, and certainly ought. To a statesman who pro- 
poses to make a Single Chamber virtually omnipotent 
this may be an objection ; but to any common-sense man 
of the world it will be a recommendation. The irre- 
sponsible supremacy of Parliament, unique, we believe, 
to this country, has always been a hairbreadth danger, 
and it was quite time some check, or makeweight, were 
put to it. This supremacy of Parliament may have 
been a touching confidence in the patriotism and good 
sense of members. Some people seem to glory in it as 
a thing magnificenily British. Frankly, we have none 
of this beautiful confidence in Parliament; and a multi- 
tude of others have no more. We remember the per- 
sonnel of the majority of the House of Commons in 
1906. Let us fall into the hands of the people, we 
say, rather than that again. 

And the Referendum is foreign! It is a foreign 
word, certainly. We are with Mr. Asquith there; and 
we agree that it is a pity to use bad Latin when good 
English will do. But the foreign source of the appeal 
direct to the nation can hardly be stated as a serious 
argument against its adoption. Is it not fine catholic 
Liberalism to object to an institution because it was 
not born in the country? Naturally it is the intelligent, 
the clever party that will have none of the Referendum 
because it is not insular. 

And it is new-fangled; it is an innovation. The 
Government should go and preach the doctrine to their 
friends the Socialists. When a Radical Minister has 
to charge the Unionists’ policy with new-fangledness, 
the answer can take care of itself. 

Finally, we Conservatives are not bringing in the 
appeal direct with clean hands. When it comes to 
motives, we decline to answer at any Radical bar, or 
any human bar at all. We are answerable for our 
motives but not to our opponents. For these charges 
of insincerity we care not one pin. They are angry 
that we have adopted a policy against which they can 
make no case ; so they say we have not done it sincerely. 
It is all they can say. Certainly, for electioneering 
reasons we wish heartily that the Unionist party had 
adopted the policy of direct appeal much earlier; it 
would mean many seats to us; but it is seldom that 
Englishmen—and indeed Britons—do anything before 
they must. Unionists, mistakenly perhaps, have 
waited on circumstances in the ordinary English way. 
Whether we should ever have taken up this policy except 
under pressure we do not know; perhaps not. It is no 


argument against the policy if we should not. Ex- 
perience of the Referendum in other countries goes to 
show that it is a valuable check on extreme politicians. 
It shows that when it has to think of only one thing 
at a time the people is inclined to take a reasonable 
view. They do not want violent changes. And there 
is the whole thing. All the reasons against direct 
appeal we have cited are obvious pretexts: the sort of 
arguments that are put forward when the real reason 
cannot be. Radicals believe, and rightly, that the direct 
appeal to the people will hinder the realisation of many 
of their pet schemes; hence they do not want it. But 
they dare not admit that the people when appealed to 
would be against the very thing they advocate and 
propose to carry in the people’s name. Hence they 
have to advance every reason against the Referendum 
but the real one; and hence the unreality of their case. 
Even Mr. Asquith cannot make a good case out of 
nothing. He is in worse plight than Mr. Lloyd George, 
for, being a gentleman, he will not condescend to 
blackguard the other side. 


LONDON THE UNKNOWN. 

Ys the January election it is no secret that the 

calculations of Unionist party managers were 
upset by the returns from the London boroughs. It 
had been confidently expected that they would show 
a great Conservative reaction. The Radicals and 
Socialists throughout the metropolitan area were to 
be smitten hip and thigh. This was not a_ theory 
based on some hasty survey of the conditions; it 
was the prevailing opinion of the local workers. 
Profiting by their signal disappointment on that occa- 
sion they were this month far more modest in their 
estimates. Still, it was generally believed that London 
would make a substantial little contribution to the list of 
Unionist victories—five, six, or even perhaps ten. Nor 
was that an unreasonable forecast, as judged by the 
figures afterwards polled. At this time there are sitting 
five Radical members who won their places each by less 
than 200 votes, and nine or ten others whose majorities 
were under 500. Now it is quite evident that in all 
these cases a very slight extra momentum would have 
turned the scale. One-half at least of these debateable 
seats might and should have been won if the attack 
had been systematic, hearty, and intelligent. We 
are not laying blame upon the Central Office. For 
the prime fault of the Unionist organisation, the choice 
of candidates, that department in an ordinary way is 
not responsible. The local associations are tenacicus of 
their undoubted right, and scldom ask for advice cr 
assistance from headquarters. Unfortunateiy some of 
them abuse or misunderstand their position. 

In many places the first care of the little committee 
that runs the association is to look for a candidate who 
will pay his way—i.e. subscribe handsomely to the 
registration and other expenses, and be fairly generous 
towards the local clubs and charities. It is quite natural 
that money-bags should be weighed. There is nothing 
more troublesome or thankless than the work of beating 
up cash for political purposes, and a committee of casual 
amateurs are blamelessly inclined to favour the man 
who takes half the trouble off their hands. _Ceteris 
paribus, they argue, the richer candidate is the better 
one. If that were al! we should not complain. But in point 
of fact there were quite a dozen gentlemen representing 
Unionism in London who personally were unsuited to 
conduct a canvass. We would not say hard things 
about them : they have spent their money and done their 
best. But they have no qualification for public life except 
praiseworthy sentiments and social ambition, with readi- 
ness to pay for propagation of the one and indulgence of 
the other. They possess neither eloquence on the plat- 
form nor tact in canvassing. They may have done very 
well at the semi-social functions promoted by the local 
association—pleasant, gentlemanly, prosperous fellows. 
Some of them, no doubt, would have suited constitu- 
encies where their sterling qualities could be gradually 
made known to all the electors, where they could form 
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an acquaintance, if they would take the trouble, with the 
majority of the inhabitants, and where no great personal 
eminence is expected from a member who is ,reason- 
ably diligent both in attendance at Westminster and in 
looking after local interests. 

But a London member is, generally speaking, an 
unknown person to the great majority of his supporters. 
They have no means of testing him except on his public 
record, and, if an eye be cast over the list of the un- 
successful metropolitan candidates, it will be found that 
most of them are persons without much record. There 
is nothing for the average elector to lay hold of. 
Unless he happens to entertain strong personal con- 
victions—and a great many clectors pride themselves on 
not caring about politics—he will vote for the candidate 
whom he has heard about, without much regard to what 
he has heard. In this respect the Radicals at the last 
three elections have bested us completely. They put 
forward busy, notorious, talkative, and occasionally, it 
should be added, distinguished persons.. They lay no 
ban on a long purse, nor are they scrupulous about 
making use of it; but they are more clever than our 
organisers in excluding their well-to-do noodles. This 
is the main reason why, in the pollings just concluded, 
they have scored a majority of representatives. It will 
not meet the case to say that in the metropolitan area 
there are included vast stretches of poverty and destitu- 
tion. For in many of the least prosperous regions the 
two parties are most evenly divided. Take Limehouse, 
S. George’s-in-the-East, Stepney, Whitechapel, West 
Southwark, and Newington—these are but striking 
instances of the gencral rule that politics in London are 
not a question of prosperity. In all these places the 
Radical member has been returned with a small margin 
of votes, while we have Unionists sitting for districts 
like North Islington, South and West S. Pancras, and 
Lambeth where the working-class must be largely pre- 
ponderant. Indeed, it will probably be discovered, if 
the inquiry be conducted thoroughly, that the districts 
in which Socialism flourishes most rankly are inhabited 
by the more prosperous trade unionists, and that 
jealousy of the House of Lords is chiefly stimulated by 
the class whom servants sometimes, with dubious 
respect, describe as ** small gentry ”’ 

The root difficulty of London clectioneering does not 
appear to have been tackled by most of the Unionist 
candidates or their advisers. What is going on in the 
mind of Hampstead or South Kensington or Marvle- 
bone is fairly easy to divine. The case is different where 
we are confronted with the endless series of dingy 
streets with lodging-houses and tenement dwellings 
where the people keep themselves to themselves and 
refuse to be drawn out. Ask the clergyman or the 
doctor—they can tell you something about the very 
poor or destitute. But of the class above them—not, 
again, the skilled artisans, who are a sect apart—but the 
people living more or less ‘* on their own ’’, you can 
learn next to nothing. They do not go to public meet- 
ings, will not reply to circular invitations, want nothing 
or ask for nothing, and are profoundly suspicious of any- 
body who tries to get at them. What they are thinking 
is of first-rate importance, since in all but the high-and- 
dry Conservative and the desperately Radical con- 
stituencies they can put a candidate in or keep him out. 
At a street-corner or park meeting addressed by a 
Socialist orator you may see their clever Cockney 
faces; but as a rule they do not express approval or 
dissent. They have their social resorts, of course, 
informal clubs and coteries, but unless by some happy 
chance the propagandist cannot gain access to them. As 
a rule, indeed, they lead somewhat solitary lives, mixing 
but little except with their nearest neighbours and busi- 
ness associates. Until the candidate and his friends 
can tap this stratum they are more or less in the 
dark about the determining factor in many a London 
constituency. Occasionally we get a_ thoroughly 
systematic member resolved on making things safe. 
He takes a house amongst his constituents and spends 
in it a good part of every week. In this way, if he is 
not afflicted with shyness and is immune against the 
tedium of a grey life, he really can put himself into 


close and confidential relations with his people. Sir 
William Evans-Gordon did this in an East End con- 
stituency and rendered himself unassailable. Others 
with less labour have achieved satisfactory results. The 
price, it must be confessed, is not a light one, but to 
ensure one’s seat in this mysterious wilderness of houses, 
lacking alike in corporate pride’and public feeling, there 
are but two ways. Either you must know your con- 
stituents or they should know you. 

The standard of celebrity is not unduly exalted. All 
that the elector requires, if he be not a staunch partisan, 
is to know whom he is voting for. Can it be 
said of all the Unionist candidates in London that 
they represented anything but their public principles? 
And the worst of the business is that the men with the 
most valuable reputations have been snapped up by 
constituencies which would return a nobody if he were 
the right colour. We do nox grudge Mr. Walter Long 
his comfortable seat in the Strand—he deserves it— 
or Mr. Lyttelton his otium cum dignitate in S. George’s, 
Hanover Square. In ordinary times an ex-Cabinet 
Minister is entitled to take things easy in regard 
to electioneering, since there is always the possibility 
of his being invited to resume the cares of office. 
Nevertheless, the splendid example of Mr. Bonar Law 
may be commended. If it had been more generally 
followed, if the safe seats had been left to compara- 
tively inconspicuous politicians, and the posts of difficulty 
attacked by men with stimulating names, it is probable 
that London this week would have made a better show 
in the list of returns. 


A BLOW FOR WELSH LIBERATION. 
A?‘ last we have the Report of the Welsh Church 


Commission and a_ collection of Memoranda 
which make up an interesting series of Minority Reports. 
The Report is a brilliant triumph for the Chairman 
of the Commission, Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, 
and a smashing blow for the Welsh Liberationists who 
called the Commission into being. Probably never 
in the history of Royal Commissions has a chairman 
been faced with so unmanageable a set of colleagues 
as the group that harassed Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams throughout the ninety-three public sittings of 
the Commission. Never has a chairman so completely 
borne down opposition. The desire of the Liberationist 
group on the Commission was to set before the public 
a sensational record of the alleged oppressions of pious 
Welsh dissenters by cruel Churchmen in days long 
gone by; to weave a flowery romance of Welsh Non- 
conformist piety and Welsh Nonconformist minstrelsy 
(they were invariably talking about Welsh literature) ; 
and to picture the Church as an alien oppressor. The 
Chairman grimly reminded these chapel politicians that 
under their terms of reference they had no power to do 
aught save to inquire into the origin, nature, amount, 
and application of the temporalities, endowments and 
other properties of the Church of England in Wales 
and Monmouthshire, into the provision made and 
work done by the Churches of all denominations in 
Wales and Monmouthshire for the spiritual welfare of 
the people and the extent to which the people avail 
themselves of such provision. And throughout the 
course of the proceedings the Chairman, in spite of 
fierce opposition and the resignation of such colleagues 
as Dr. Fairbairn and Sir Samuel Evans, strictly kept 
the evidence within the lines fixed by the Crown. The 
result is that in place of a decument crammed with 
doubtful history and polemical arguments, we have 
placed before us an analysis of the exact religious con- 
dition of Wales and Monmouthshire on the basis of 
accurate statistics. We say accurate statistics, and 
the labour that was spent in making these statistics 
accurate can only be known by those who were present 
at the sittings of the Commission or will take the trouble 
to wade through the evidence yet to appear in Blue- 
books supplemental to the Report. The trouble here 
again came from the Nonconformists. The Established 
Church proved its figures by giving the names and 
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addresses of its communicants. The committee which 
prepared the Nonconformist evidence gave no names, 
but lists of chapel communicants and adherents. Ex- 
amination showed that in some cases Nonconformist 
communicants were first separately counted and then 
reckoned a second time as adherents. The comment of 
the Report is ‘‘ In addition to the more or less certain 
number of full members, the Nonconformist county 
figures give the number of those who are called 
‘adherents’. This is an estimate rather than an 
accurate figure, and is of little or no use for statistics ’’. 
The Report estimates the numerical forces of the 
Church and Nonconformity entirely on what may be 
called a communicant basis. This method operates in 
some ways in favour of Dissent. The aim of the Non- 
conformist meeting-house is to gather together the 
‘*‘elect’’. Its success or failure must therefore be 
estimated by the number of its ‘‘ full members ’’ or 
**communicants’’. ‘The Church, on the other hand, 
claims the spiritual oversight over all baptised persons. 
So long as her ministrations or even her pastoral visita- 
tions are welcome in any home her work is being accom- 
plished. So long as any baptised person, though he 
may neglect his religious duties, declares himself a 
member of the Church, so long is she justly entitled to 
reckon that person as a member of her fold. 

It is shown in the Report that pastoral visitation 
was never more valued or needed than at present in 
Wales. The only fair way therefore of estimating the 
real attitude of the Welsh people to the ministrations of 
the Church and Nonconformity would be the taking of a 
religious census, a method which for obvious reasons 
Nonconformity refuses to adopt. The Report, however, 
as we have said, adopts the Nonconformist position 
and asks us to estimate the relative strength of Church 
and Dissent in the Principality by the respective 
statistics of their Communicant members. And the 
Statistics show that all the Nonconformist denominations 
combined can claim at the outside only 550,280 com- 
municants out of a population which, excluding children 
under three years of age, numbers 1,864,696. It is mani- 
fest therefore that so far is Wales from being a nation of 
Nonconformists that a good half of the population is out- 
side the chapel fold. The Church communicants, whose 
numbers, as we have seen, have been verified in a far 
stricter manner than the chapel members, reach the 
total of 193,081. There is no other religious body in 
Wales which can claim the same number of communi- 
cants, the Congregationalist total being 175,147 and 
the Calvinistic Methodists 170,617, while the Wesleyan 
Methodists are only 40,817. It must be remembered 
also that these figures do not include the Roman 
Catholics, whose congregations in the Principality 
number 64,800 persons. Briefly, as things stand at 
present half of the Principality depends for religious 
ministrations on the Established Church, and disendow- 
ment must mean that a considerable section of the 
population of Wales, and that the section which most 
needs it, will be for an indefinite period deprived of 
religious care. When one considers the vast population 
which is now crowding into the great coalfield of the 
southern counties of Wales, it must appear to every 
thoughtful Liberal a serious matter to sacrifice a great 
religious and social agency for good among the rough 
miners for the purpose of satisfying a sentimental griev- 
ance of Anglesey and Merioneth. But the Report does 
not stop here. It proceeds to show that the Church in 


. the Principality is making remarkable progress. To 


take one instance. Between 1880 and 1905 the popula- 
tion of the diocese of S. Davids increased by 27,698, 
while the Church communicants went up by 33,602. 
Moreover, the Memorandum which Lord Hugh Cecil 
and Archdeacon Owen Evans append to the Report 
shows also that undoubtedly the Welsh Nonconformist 
figures, which represent the heyday of Evan Roberts’ 
revival, are at present on the downgrade. Other 
facts elucidated by the Report prove beyond ques- 
tion that the Nonconformist system is not in a 
healthy condition. No doubt the number of chapels 
in Wales is stupendous. The whole population 
ef the country amounts to 2,012,917, while the 


total number of sittings in churches, chapels and 
mission-rooms is 2,019,151. The accommodation pro- 
vided by Nonconformity alone is 74 per cent. of the 
total population. ‘* We are clear ’’, says the Report, 
*“‘ that this accommodation is greatly in excess of the 
number of persons who may be reasonably expected 
to avail themselves of it.’’ The excessive provision 
of places of worship is in the main the result of de- 
nominational jealousy. Sect struggles with sect for 
members in the thinly populated rural districts of Wales, 
while the forces of the Church and Dissent in combina- 
tion are unable to meet the religious needs of industrial 
Monmouthshire. Moreover the waste of the denomina- 
tions’ resources on superfluous chapel-building leads to 
a very shabby payment to the minister. The Calvinistic 
Methodists are probably the richest of the Welsh dis- 
senting bodies, yet many of their chapels are too poor 
to support a pastor. The Church’s endowments in 
Wales are likewise small. Their confiscation would 
rob many parishes in the Principality of the presence of 
any minister of religion. Putting aside therefore any 
question of sacrilege, every argument that policy and 
common sense suggest condemns disendowment. 


THE CITY. 


‘THE Stock Exchange has been suffering this week 

from its tendency to run toextremes. Disappoint- 
ment at the polling results, after last week’s optimistic 
anticipations, had a most depressing effect on the 
markets, and while ‘* Majorities ’’ rose rapidly from the 
neighbourhood of 50 to about 130,. everything else 
moved in the opposite direction. Business has been 
almost at a standstill. Many members of the ‘‘ House ”’ 
were away electioneering, and the remainder, who 
might have been better employed, found little to do 
except argue despondently about business prospects 
and mark prices down accordingly. Consols suffered 
most severely, falling at one time to 783, and Home 
Rails followed their lead ; but at length it was felt that 
the depression had been rather overdone. There was 
some talk of a further reduction of the Bank rate at an 
early date, and so a general recovery in prices set in. 
Home Rails headed the advance movement, being 
assisted by renewed hopes of an early settlement of the 
boilermakers’ dispute in the North. The week’s traffics 
were generally favourable. 

Wall Street has hardly been able to make up its mind 


as to the market significance of President Taft’s 


Message to Congress. While professing a desire to 
give existing legislation relating to stock corporations 
a fair trial, Mr. Taft repeats his request for a Federal 
incorporation law and asks for a valuation of the rail- 
roads. The apparent paradox was certainly not provo- 
cative of enthusiasm, but the comparatively moderate 
tone of the Message as a whole was mildly satisfactory. 
Foreign rails have been almost featureless. In the 
industrial market Anglo-American Telegraph stocks 
are indulging in one of their periodic outbursts of 
buoyancy, and Cements have resumed their upward 
movement. London General Omnibus stock is also 
strong, as the chairman has foreshadowed dividends 
for the ordinary shareholders next year. By the way, 
the petrol tax paid by the company is equal to 4 per 
cent. on its capital ! 

The manner in which the terms of amalgamation of 
Wernher, Beit and Co. and H. Eckstein and Co. into 
the Central Mining and Investment Corporation are to 
be arranged has given general satisfaction. The pro- 
posal that a committee of the corporation’s share- 
holders be formed to determine the prices at which 
the assets of the two firms shall be purchased is most 
diplomatic. Shareholders may possibly be unable to 
judge, even approximately, what is a fair price for some 
of the assets that will be taken over; but that they 
should be consulted at al! is something of a concessior 
in South African finance. The committee will also 
discuss the terms of the agreement to be drawn up 
between the corporation and the other parties, the 
existing agreement with Wernher, Beit and Co. a& 
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managers of the corporation being terminated. The 
centralisation of these various and important South 
African interests should conduce to economy and effi- 
ciency, and will prevent possible disturbance of the 
market at the decease of certain prominent leaders of 
the industry. It can, however, hardly be expected to 
cause a revival of activity in South African shares, in 
spite of frequent statements to the contrary. 

The Rhodesian section, though lacking animation, 
remains firm. Giant Mines have been a feature, the 
profit of over £11,000 shown in last month’s return 
being at the rate of £1 per ton milled. The De Beers 
report for the year ended 30 June last is a gratifying 
document for shareholders. The diamonds produced 
realised £ 5,414,896, including stocks in hand at cost 
of production, which total compares with £3,074,911 
in the preceding year. This handsome improvement, of 
course, enabled the directors to resume dividend pay- 
ment on the deferred shares. The outlook is still 
further improved by the conclusion of a new contract 
with the Diamond Syndicate on more favourable terms 
for the company. 

Rubber shares have not been obviously affected by 
political sensations. The announcement of a third 
interim dividend of 10 per cent. by the Highlands and 
Lowlands Company (last year there were two interims 


of 74 per cent. and a final of 20 per cent.) comes as a‘ 


reminder that the rubber-planting business is a sub- 
stantial and progressive industry, and not the mere 
product of an ephemeral boom. The British-Austrian 
Oil Investment Company, Limited, offer 165,000 £1 
shares out of a total of 220,000, and £55,000 of Seven 
per Cent. Convertible Debentures. A dividend of 20 per 
cent. is foreshadowed after providing £11,000 a year 
for debenture redemption. 


INSURANCE. 
Tue Law Car AND GENERAL SURPRISES. 


A T last the managements of the younger insurance 

companies have been afforded an object-lesson 
which should be taken to heart. As recently as 
9g November the shareholders of the Law Car and 
General Insurance Corporation, Limited, were officially 
informed that an offer had been made by the National 
Provincial Insurance Corporation, Limited, to purchase 
the whole of the shares on certain specified terms, and 
that the directors had unanimously agreed to recommend 
the acceptance of the offer. It can safely be said that 
few announcements as to proposed insurance amalga- 
mations have occasioned more widespread astonish- 
ment—outside, of course, of circles possessing private 
information. Apparently a strong company was being 
sold to a much weaker one. So far as the public knew, 
the finances of the Law Car and General were in a 
satisfactory condition. When the accounts for the year 
ended 30 September 1909 were made up they showed 
that the premiums had yielded £367,877, against 
4191,931 in 1907-8; that former funds of £92,809 
had been increased to £7155,731, and that the expense 
ratio had been further reduced from 28.29 to 28.03 per 
cent. So satisfactory, indeed, was the position 
supposed to be, that the directors added a bonus of 
24 per cent. to the 10 per cent. dividend declared. 

In March last, again, when a further issue of share 
capital was attempted, there was no sign of coming 
perplexities. For the additional 60,000 shares then 
offered a premium of 50 per cent. was demanded, and 
it was clearly understood that the corporation would 
almost immediately undertake life-assurance opera- 
tions, for which business it was stated to possess 
** special facilities ’’. Although the issue was known to 
have proved fairly successful, the pledge in question 
was, for some unexplained reason, never fulfilled, and 
in August the neglect of the company to establish a 
life branch was made the subject of more than one 
question in Parliament. Until the other day the only 
visible symptoms of trouble were the non-performance 
of this implied engagement and the resignations of 
directors and officials. It is doubtful, indeed, whether 


the public realised what had happened even when the 


startling suggestion was made to sell the business to 
a somewhat obscure competitor. Naturally the eyes of 
wide-awake persons were opened to the fact that some- 
thing was amiss ; but it is evident that the letter written 
by Mr. Frederick England, the managing director of 
the National Provincial Corporation, caused greater 
surprise than did the original proposition. 

Although that letter, which was addressed to the 
directors of the Law Car and General Insurance Cor- 
poration, was not intended for publication, it found its 
way into print, and the interests of shareholders and 
the public are likely to be better served in future. Too 
much attention, indeed, cannot be paid to the reasons 
given by Mr. England for withdrawing the offer which 
had been made by his corporation. Briefly, he asserts 
that all funds held by the Law Car and General are 
‘* ear-marked and held in trust, and that there are no 
funds outside the agency balances immediately avail- 
able’’. How far this statement is true remains to 
be proved; but, unhappily, there is no reason to 
doubt its general accuracy. Several of the more 
recently formed insurance companies are in the same 
unenviable plight and are confronted with similar dif- 
ficulties—difficulties brought about by the insensate 
craving for a large premium income. In order to secure 
a constant stream of premiums, managements recklessly 
enter into various treaties, disregarding the fact that 
the funds tied up in connexion with those treaties are 
almost certain to be presently required to meet claims 
arising at home. 

In the case of the Law Car and General the ordinary 
troubles resulting from faulty initial methods appear 
to have been accentuated by an arrangement involving 
a sum of £32,000 in respect of marine insurance. But 
even had no such arrangement been in force, the general 
situation disclosed in Mr. England’s letter would have 
been lamentable enough. Agents’ balances—always a 
doubtful asset—are stated to have accumulated to 
£80,000, an amount which compared with £34,218 om 
30 September 1909; a £10,000 charge was recently 
given to bankers, and something like £30,000 is, 
or was, owing to claimants under policies. If sucli 
was the true state of the corporation’s finances at the 
moment, it is evident that the contemplated transfer 
was an impossibility. Only an exceedingly wealthy 
company could successfully deal with such a financial 
crisis as is revealed, and had the National Provincial 
attempted the task its own future would have been 
seriously involved. What will happen now that the 
position of the Law Car and General has been disclosed ? 
Interesting developments are certain; for, unfortu- 
nately, that company is not by any means the only one- 
which is now finding itself hampered by treaties that 
cannot be got rid of except at a heavy sacrifice. 


THE SCOTTISH ELECTIONS. 
By a CORRESPONDENT. 


N° question is more frequently asked at times like 
this than why Scottish constituencies remain so. 
persistently Radical, and one seldom hears any 
plausible explanation offered of such a_ constant 
phenomenon. Nor do I profess to have solved the 
problem, although it may be in my power to indicate 
certain agencies at work which those who most desire 
to see political opinion in North Britain less lop-sided. 
either have not the courage to acknowledge, or, recog~ 
nising them, despair of mitigating or removing them. 

In Scotland, as in England and Wales, the con- 
stituencies may be roughly grouped into five principal. 
classes, viz. (1) rural counties, (2) mining districts, 
(3) industrial towns, (4) the Keltic fringe, and (5) the: 
Universities. In all except the first and third the elec-- 
toral results in Scotland do not greatly differ from 
those in the corresponding English groups. The- 
highland counties are as uniformly Radical as those- 
of Wales, the Keltic fringe of England: the Scottish 
Universities are as staunchly Unionist as those of 
England and Ireland. The Scottish industrial towns 
certainly display a greater Radical preponderance tham 
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the English, not to be wholly accounted for by the 
heavy Irish vote in Glasgow, Greenock and Dundee; 
but it is not to be forgotten that in 1900 all the seven 
members for Glasgow were Unionists. 

In the great mining districts of Ayrshire, Lanarkshire 
and Fife the organisation of trade unions is as perfect 
as it is in England and Wales. These counties there- 
fore may be written off as Radical so long as the 
managers of trade unions insist on the members dis- 
missing. every object from consideration at elections 
except how to secure the maximum pecuniary advan- 
tage to the workers. It is only at supreme national 
crises that the patriot spirit overrides personal and class 
interests, as it did in the Khaki election of 1900, when, 
if I recollect aright, Scotland actually returned thirty- 
six Unionists to thirty-four Radicals. 

It is in the lowland rural counties of Scotland (in- 
cluding Aberdeen and Moray as lowland) that the 
contrast with English constituencies appears so 
startling ; aye, and also with such Irish constituencies 
as are not Keltic. The great majority of the English 
agricultural counties return Unionist members; Irish 
agricultural counties unfavourable to Home Rule do so 
without exception—no Liberal need apply. Why do 
not Scottish agricultural constituencies act in the same 
way? I believe that there are two main reasons 
against it which are best known to those who have 
most closely watched the social life df Scotland during 
the last five-and-twenty years. They discuss and de- 
plore these facts privately among themselves ; I am not 
aware of any good reason against the influences so 
adverse to Unionism being openly stated. 

In my opinion the first of the agencies referred to is 
the severance of classes in matters of religion. The 
national religion of Scotland being Presbyterian, it is 
only an infinitesimal fraction of the middle and work- 
ing classes in rural districts that attends any other place 
of worship than either the Established Church or the 
United Free Church. But with the landed proprietors 
the case is very different. It is safe to say that the 
majority of those owning large estates have been 
educated at English public schools and Universities, 
and have become attached to the worship of the Church 
of England. They send their sons to be educated in 
the south also, and in most cases to be confirmed by 
bishops of the English Church. There is nothing in 
such confirmation to prevent any individual being a 
communicant in the Presbyterian Church; the practice 
of our Royal Family is exemplary in that respect. But 
religious impressions formed in youth are well-nigh 
indelible. Scottish boys educated at Eton or Win- 
chester find the services in their parish church at home 
jejune and unsatisfying. Hence comes the spectacle to 
be witnessed every Sunday in most parts of Lowland 
Scotland: the lairds and their families driving to the 
Episcopalian church, often many miles distant, and 
passing on the road their tenants and the agricultural 
labourers going to the parish kirk near at hand. 

I cannot suggest any remedy. People must obey 
their consciences. It is singular that there is one county, 
and only one, in Scotland, and that a typical agricul- 
tural one, which has returned Tory members without 
a break for forty-two years, and that in that county 
there are only two Episcopalian churches, one being in 
the principal town and seaport. The lairds of Wigtown- 
shire, almost without exception, attend their parish 
churches, thereby avoiding giving the impression that 
what is good enough for -the spiritual wants of the 
middle and lower classes is not good enough for them. 

The second reason for the cleavage between classes 
in Scotland is found in the fact that Scotland has come 
to be regarded as a playground for the upper ten. Not 
only is it invaded every August by hordes of wealthy 
Southerners, who are not always scrupulous in respect- 
ing the habits and prejudices of the natives, but the 
families of the more affluent landowners migrate 
annually to London. Is it any cause for wonder if 
Scottish tradesmen, who are not deficient in business 
intelligence, feel little inclined to follow in politics the 
lead of those who pay so little regard to local trade? 
It has become a regular practice with many Scottish 


ladies to visit London regularly every year for their 
Christmas shopping, leaving behind them identically the 
same goods in Edinburgh and Glasgow establishments. 
Self-interest may not be the most ennobling bond 
between classes, but it is a practical one ; and when, in 
addition to the material loss caused by the withdrawal 
of custom, there follows the cessation of personal inter- 
course there is little mystery in the coldness with which 
overtures are received at election times. 

I am far from saying that the middle and lower classes 
should manifest subservience to their wealthier neigh- 
bours in matters political; 1 am merely trying to 
account for the loss of that influence which once pre- 
vailed, and not very long ago, and can only be restored 
by a renewal of mutual confidence, common interest and 
habitual intercourse. It was an old and shrewd ob- 
server who once remarked “‘ It’s the crack at the kirk 
door that keeps folks thegither ’’. 


TWO MONTHS OF THE PORTUGUESE 
REPUBLIC. 


By ExXpPERTUS. 


II; 
THE DILEMMA OF THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLICANS 


Ay MEN the Portuguese Republic was established 

there was a fear that most of the Portuguese 
would have nothing to do with it, and would remain 
royalists. That fear has now proved to be so ground- 
less that another fear has arisen—the fear that too many 
Portuguese are becoming republicans. 

According to a very-much-mutilated Reuter message 
of 9 November, some Governmental authority in Lisbon 
has declared that ‘‘ adhesions to the republic en masse 
were Suspicious and suggestive of reaction’’. There 
is talk of enacting a law making ineligible for election 
to the Chamber or appointment to any public office 
anyone who has been a Deputy or a Minister at any 
time during the last three years. 

The ‘‘ Mundo ”’ of 2 November is absolutely horrified 
at the number of people who are becoming republican. 
‘“ This means ”’, it says, ‘‘ that Conservative republi- 
cans will dominate the Government unless the strongest 
measures are at once taken.’’ The most disreputable 
of the secular clergy have now declared themselves 
republicans. So have the very worst of the old politi- 
cal gangs which called themselves Monarchist and the 
existence of which was a curse to Portugal. The con- 
sequence is that people are now asking themselves if 
Portugal is any better off than she was before. She has 
got rid of the young King, whom everybody admits to 
have been innocent. She has not got rid of the corrupt 
politicians, whom everybody admits to have been 
guilty. A month ago the country was speechless with 
indignation at the way in which the country was mis- 
governed by these dishonest politicians. Nobody was 
indignant with the boy King. On the contrary, his 
Majesty was well liked on account of the tragedy which 
brought him prematurely to the throne, on account of his 
kindness and his desire to do the right thing, because 
he was a weak boy, a plaything in the hands of the 
political leaders. He had been unable to retain all of 
his own castles and estates. He had been unable even 
to get his father’s murderers brought to justice. There- 
fore, of course, he had not benefited in the least by the 
orgy of corruption which the Lusitanians call politics. 

Notwithstanding this, he alone has been punished. 
An indignant people has arisen in its wrath and stricken 
down—the wrong man. As for the political ‘‘ bosses ”’ 
whose greed ruined the country, they have been taken 
into the bosom of the republican party, which they are 
now manipulating just as they used to manipulate the 
King. Messrs. Alpoim, Centeno, Ribeira Brava and 
Co. are now far more advanced in their republicanism 
than the people who made the revolution. The 
caciques or ‘‘ bosses ” are indispensable to the new 
régime owing to the revolt of the republican Left Wing 
under Machado dos Santos. 
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‘* But, thank God, the bad priests have been swept 
out at all events ”’, says the Nonconformist conscience. 
** Surely that is a good riddance. There will be no 
more clerical immorality, no more ecclesiastical inter- 
ference in politics.’’ 

On the contrary, it is the good priests who have been 
swept out, the men who led moral lives and did not 
interfere in politics. The Regulars, especially the 
Jesuits, were notoriously strict in the matter of sexual 
morality. The Seculars are notoriously lax, almost as 
lax as the young British planter or shop-assistant who 
goes out to the Far East. The Jesuits may have been 
wrong, but they had a definite policy. The Seculars 
have never had a policy, and few of them had a vocation 
to the priesthood. The seminarists of Coimbra have 
now renounced Christianity altogether, and are adoring 
a sort of Goddess of Reason. Appointed by the 
Government, acting in conjunction with the local 
bishops, the secular clergy have long been little more 
than Government employés and Government electioneer- 
ing agents. But the Jesuits owed nothing to the 
Government, and could take an independent view. 

Of course the Government now says that its motto is 
‘* No priests in politics ’’. This simply means that if 
a priest enters politics on behalf of the Conservatives he 
will immediately cease to be a priest so far as Portugal 
is concerned, inasmuch as he will be at once sent out of 
the country. If, on the other hand, he enters politics 
on behalf of the republic he will also cease to be 
a priest, inasmuch as he wiil at once become a bishop. 
Most of the clergy now left in Portugal have no more 
backbone than jelly-fish. They are nearly all grovelling 
on their faces before the republic. They are nearly all 
wearing the republican colours, and very many of them 
are secret-society men. They are nearly all glad in 
their inmost hearts that the austere Jesuit is gone. 

It is a significant fact that few Portuguese care to 
confess to a secular priest, and that few secular priests 
care to hear confessions. The encouragement given to 


- the Regulars by the Monarchy and the Vatican was due 


to a desire for the uplifting of the fallen native clergy. 
The disappearance of the Regulars will mean first a 
schismatic Church, then the disappearance of the con- 
fessional, and then the practical disappearance of 
Christianity. Senhor Affonso Costa and his friends are 
very anxious to see the Portuguese Church break off 
all connexion with Rome, but Anglicans must not 
imagine that this will mean in Portugal what it meant 
in England. In Portugal it will mean not Protestantism 
but Agnosticism. 

Thus here again we have a comic touch in this 
tragedy. The republicans of Portugal move the great 
heart of Britain by descriptions of the immorality and 
corruption of the priesthool. Goaded beyond human 
endurance by this scandalous state of things, they rise 
at length in their wrath and sweep out of the country 
the insignificant section of the clergy which happens to 
be not immoral and not corrupt. 

To turn from the clerical question to the question 
of the turncoat monarchists, we find that the latter are 
not men with a very high moral standard. In fact they 
are even worse than the republican party, which is made 
up, says the editor of the ‘‘ Povo de Aveiro ’’, ‘‘ of the 
very quacks and office-hunters against whom the country 
pronounced so decisively at the last elections. They 
have now. founded a republic wherein there is no political 
party composed of sincere and honest men. Originally 
there may have been among these charlatans a handful 
of enthusiasts, but that handful is now doubly swamped. 
It was swamped by the bogus republicans to start with. 
Now it is swamped again by the inundation of tura- 
coat Progressistas and Regeneradores and other 
corrupt gangs of so-called monarchists who sold the 
monarchy. Those monarchist bandits, those most in- 
famous thieves (‘‘ Os bandidos da monarchia, os quadril- 
heiros infamissimos ’’) pretend to justify the indecent 
haste with which they joined the republicans by a simu- 
lated. anxiety for public order. But this patriotic 
fervour came somewhat late in the day. Why did we 
never hear of it before? ’’. 

The dilemma before the republicans after their victory 


on 5 October was this: If they dispensed with the 
services of the old parliamentary hands they would be 
in a minority at the next election and the professed 
royalists would have a majority in the Constituent 
Assembly. If they accepted those services they would 
be swamped. They have accepted and now they are 
swamped. 

““TIt is absolutely impossible ’’, continues Senhor 
Homem Christo, the moderate republican editor whom 
I have just quoted, ‘* to found in Portugal a prosperous 
republic so long as that republic is certainly and ex- 
clusively at the mercy of the quadrilhas (gangs of 


thieves). The elections to the Constituent Assembly 
will take place in six months at the latest. They shall 
be based on universal manhood suffrage. Well, the 


republicans are faced by the prospect of a monarchical 
majority against them. In that case they will have to 
hold the country by naked force. This barrack-room 
revolution, discredited at the polls, will have to dominate 
Portugal by means of its bayonets. In the face of 
Europe this will be impossible. To avoid it, the re- 
publicans must of necessity avail themselves of the 
services of the quadrilhas, the gangs of corrupt and 
discredited monarchist politicians against whom they 
rose on 5 October. Without a counter-revolution, 
without violence, the country will be back again in the 
old groove.”’ 

It was a pity that Senhor Christo’s paper was sus- 
pended at the time of Franco’s arrest, for it would have 
been interesting to see what he would have to say about 
that extraordinary event. 

Under the monarchy there was one strong and honest 
man, Senhor Joao Franco. That man was recently 
arrested for issuing decrees at the instance of Dom 
Carlos. It was an absurd charge, for he was acting 
by the authority of the King, who took the very way 
the republicans themselves are now taking in order 
to clear the corrupt political atmosphere of Portugal. 
Besides, if he had committed a fault it had been wiped 


_out by the amnesty of Dom Manoel. 


And by what pure-minded and indignant patriot was 
Franco arrested? By the Viscount of Ribeira Brava, a 
renegade whose political profligacy is of such an extreme 
and notorious type that even now under the republic a 
Lisbon paper, the ‘‘ Correio da Manha ”’, has no hesi- 
tation in describing him (with perfect correctness) 
as ‘‘ the quintessence, the living symbol of monarchical 
corruption ’’ (1 November). 

The real explanation of the Portuguese revolution is 
this: The political ‘‘ bosses ’’ had drained the people 
dry. There was no more money to be got from below. 
So they looked above and determined to get hold of 
the scanty allowance which was paid to the King, his 
mother, his grandmother, his uncle, and the other 
members of the royal family. That allowance was not 
large—it would not have been sufficient to admit Manoel 
to the first or even to the second row of American 
millionaires. But in any case it was worth grabbing. 
The republicans grabbed it, and they now call the act 
a glorious revolution, the downfall of the tyrant, the 
liberation of the country from the insufferable yoke of 
the Braganzas, etc. 

As a matter of fact, instead of having one Civil List, 
Portugal will now have about forty. 


PHILELEUTHEROS; OR, CONCERNING THE 
PEOPLE’S WILL. 


si [> not this a dreadful thing, Socrates, that 
Balphurios has been lately doing about what he 
calls a Referendum? ”’ 

‘What thing? ”’ I said. ‘‘I have heard indeed 
lately that he has said this—that if he and his friends 
should be elected to sit in the Ecclesia, he will not pro- 
pose a law taxing Megarian imports without first con- 
sulting the citizens; and he has invited Askoithios to 
do the same thing, and not to give autonomy to the 
Samians without first consulting the citizens. Is that 
the dreadful thing? ’* 
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** So dreadful, Socrates, that even now I can scarcely 
believe it: for it aims at the destruction of the demo- 
cracy. But I can tell him that Askoithios will certainly 
not do what he is invited to do.”’ 

** Why will he not do it? ’’ I asked. 

“* Because Askoithios knows very well already that 
all the citizens are in favour of giving autonomy to the 
Samians.”’ 

** Well, Phileleutheros ’’, I said, ‘‘ in that case he 
will do no harm by having consulted them. And does 
Balphurios also know what the citizens think about 
taxing Megarian imports? ”’ 

“* Certainly : he knows that all men (except himself 
and his friends) abhor such a plan.”’ 

** Then ’’, I said, ‘‘ no harm will be done there either ; 
or Be citizens, being consulted, will say what they 
wish.”’ 

** But, Socrates, it is always harmful that the 
citizens should be consulted. And that is why 
Askoithios will not consult them.”’ 

** Why, Phileleutheros ’’, I said, ‘‘ are you not a 


democrat? ”’ 


** Of course I am.”’ 

** And in a democracy do not the people rule? ”’ 

“* T suppose so.’’ 

** By saying what they wish to have done, or 
otherwise? ”’ 

** By saying so, I suppose.”’ 

** And if they are not allowed to say what they wish, 
they are not ruling, and it is not a democracy.”’ 

Perhaps.’”’ 

** Then Balphurios, who asks the people what they 
wish, is a democratic man; and Askoithios, who does 
not ask them, is not a democratic man ; nor are you one, 
apparently, O Phileleutheros.”’ 

This is all nonsense, Socrates’’, he said. 
“* Balphurios cannot be a democrat: for I am a demo- 
crat, and I do not agree with Balphurios. And you 
have not the least conception of what is meant by 
democracy : which is, that certain persons are chosen 
by the majority of the citizens that they may sit in the 


Ecclesia and carry out the wishes of the people.’’ 


** But for what reasons do you choose such persons? ”’ 
I asked. 

** They ought to be chosen, Socrates ’’, he replied, 
“because they possess the qualities proper to 
democratic men.”’ 

“* You mean ’’, I said, ‘‘ that they must hate and 
speak evil of the rich; and that they must wish to 
diminish the number of our triremes; and that they 
must refuse to tax Megarian imports; and that they 
must be conscious of their own virtues and the vices 
of others.”’ 

_ ‘* T donot altogether praise your definition ; but it will 
do.”’ 

‘** But with all these qualities ’’, I said, ‘‘ will your 
ecclesiasts always know what you wish when something 
unexpected happens about which it is necessary to 


‘decide? For instance, if one of the chief speakers pro- 
“poses a law that all burglars should be honoured by 


dinners in the Prytaneum, will not your ecclesiasts 
come to us and say, ‘ O Socrates and Phileleutheros, 
we possess all the qualities proper to democratic men; 
we are conscious of our own virtues, and we should 
like to diminish the number of your triremes: and for 
these qualities we have been elected; but as to this 
matter of giving burglars a dinner in the Prytaneum, 
about this we do not yet know your wishes: and we 
would gladly be informed by you ’? ”’ 

‘* If they do not know our wishes of themselves ”’, 


-said Phileleutheres, ‘‘ they will suffer for it at the next 


election.”’ 

‘‘ That is very unpleasant for them’’, I replied. 
‘* Suppose now that you hired an architect to build you 
a house, and that while he was building it he needed 
your advice, and came and said to you, ‘ O Phileleu- 


-theros, I have given your house four walls and a roof 
-according to your wishes ; but you have not yet told me 
-whether your banqueting-hall ought to have three 


windows or six. About this I do not yet know your 


-wishes, and I would gladly be informed by you’. Will 


you then say to him that you have no authority to tell 
him your wishes any more, but that if he happens to 
decide contrary to your will you will not employ him 
again? Similarly, it seems to me, you are in danger of 
making the Ecclesia no longer the agent of your wishes, 
but it and those who lead it will be now and then tyrants 
and not your servants—if to make laws not according 
to the will of the people is tyranny. And you can punish 
the ecclesiasts by dismissing them after a time, of 
course ; but you will only elect others who will be tyrants 
again in the same way as their predecessors.’’ 

** But the Nomothetae, Socrates, will prevent them.’’ 

‘* Hardly ’’, I replied. ‘‘ For your leaders of the 
Ecclesia, who are democrats and will not consult the 
people, and whom you praise, will ask the Nomothetae 
for their opinion three times; and when thereby they 
are quite satisfied that their proposal is displeasing to 
the Nomothetae it will forthwith become law. So that 
the conclusion is this: that the leaders of the Ecclesia 
will in most cases have authority to do what they like 
without consulting anybody. And these leaders, 
Askoithios and his friends, are few in relation to the 
mass of the citizens, are they not? ”’ 

‘** They are not many, certainly.”’ 

‘* That is something to be thankful for ’’, I said. 
‘* They then, being few, will rule for the time ; and when 
the few rule, that is oligarchy. Is it not? Unless 
perhaps, you will say, that when your enemies are in 
power in the Ecclesia, it is oligarchy; but when your 
friends are in power, then it is democracy? ”’ 

** Socrates, you are right, for once. That is precisely 
what I do say.”’ 


ROMANS IN THE STRAND. 
By HERBERT TRENCH. 


AST SUNDAY the Stage Society worthily enacted 
Mr. Masefield’s ‘‘ Pompey the Great ”’. 
It is true that in tackling a composition so formidable, 
so complex and so ambitious as that on Pompey’s fate 
and failure, the failure of any dramatist himseli is well- 
nigh inevitable. But in this case he fails as Sir Arthur 
Pinero fails in ‘‘ The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith ’’, partly 
because he attempts so finely. Contrast ‘‘ Mrs. Ebb- 
smith ’’ with ‘‘ Mrs. Tanqueray ’’, and you will find, 
I think, that the play which is the less complete and 
successful is the more interesting and vital. It is of larger 
orbit. In ‘‘ Mrs. Ebbsmith ’’ so much more is attempted, 
so many subtler elements are included and organised. 
Instead of the more immediate satisfaction of the com- 
plete, it leaves behind it lingering dissonances, which 
afterwards resolve themselves into harmonies. 
The interest which the work of Mr. Masefield arouses 


t is of this suggestive kind. It shoulders a highly honour- 


able task of great difficulty ; and his play, if in important 
respects a bad play, is a thousand-fold richer in language 
and ideas than the common play of our towns. He 
uplifts his theme, and is in turn uplifted by it to lofty 
planes of thought and of emotion. 

It is in the suggestion of Pompey’s own nature that, 
I think, he seldom wholly convinces. 

This Roman general is of a supersensitive kind. 
He has not foreseen and gripped the situation. He is 
open to a multitude of chance advisers. In the very, 
crisis of his fortunes, Pompey, virile master of the 
Senate, Pompey at his zenith, Pompey who had ridden 
at the head of three Roman triumphs, Pompey Rome’s 
chief man of action, is ready to listen to solutions from 
Metellus, from Cornelia, from a deserter, from the 
rhetorician Theophanes, from Cato, from anybody, and 
is blown about like a feather by each. 

He is the very Hamlet, the very Newcastle of a Roman. 
Will nobody make up his mind for him? 

Then in the tented field, while crushing Cesar, he 
justifies inaction by reminiscences and homilies, sits 
arguing while surprise-attacks are carried out under his 
own apparently forgotten instructions, and leisurely 
moralising over a comrade’s corpse in the tent, plays 
the general in command who disbelieves in the use of 
violence. Framed to convey the conception of a humaner 
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statesmanship, of far-sighted conciliation, of broader and 
gentler and more democratic methods, which should heal 
the long and bloody jealousies of rivals at cival war, 
Pompey’s patience makes us impatient, and his 
harangues make us suspicious of futility. He mixes the 
issues, and for ever gives the ethical reason when he 
should give the politic. 

Mr. Masefield does not wholly succeed, perhaps be- 
cause he aims at comprehending more than his theme. 
Portraying hasty Romans, he has an eye on England, 
and on the more vulgar and blatant forms of Im- 
perialism, on bureaucracy at Whitehall, on the Boer 
wars, on the House of Lords. And he makes Pompey 
in the field a sort of blend of Marcus Aurelius and Sir 
William Butler. This characterisation labours under 
some disadvantages. In the first place, Pompey as a 
Sir William Butler does not ring true. In the second, 
one of the main singularities of the living theatre is the 
awkward power of “ situation ’’ in deflecting written 
utterance from its intention. Identical words and tones 
take on a thousand changes of colour from the scene 
and the moment. And it happens that the four places 
of the acts in ‘‘ Pompey ’’—Rome, Dyrrachium, Phar- 
salia, Pelusium—are so chosen that Pompey’s senti- 
ments shall to the last sound misplaced. The circum- 
stance of a mid-campaign ingeniously discolours and 
deflowers a speech on the gentler sort of citizenship. 
The audience yearn to sympathise, while wrestling with 
irritation at ineptitude. ‘‘ By all means, my good 
fellow, hold these opinions up to the hilt—but, holding 
them, why are you here? And, if you wish to practise 
them, can it well be now? ’’ Pompey, in fact, seems 
groping about in worlds half-realised—an improbable 
Pompey—and the beauty of his words is half-neutralised, 
half-beclouded, by the formidable force of ‘‘ situation ”’. 

Similar ineptitude threads his dramatic development. 
He for ever confuses what is ethical with what is politic. 
To him the best way of defending a threatened Italy is, 
of course, retreat to Macedonia : the best way of beating 
down Cesar is to sit still and let Cesar starve. The 
best way of settling Roman anarchy is to make four 
hundred of your enemies into senators: and the best 
way of meeting your assassin is to quote ‘‘ The upright 
soul is safe ’’; conscious of your own fine sentiments, 
to ignore the affection and fate of your faithful wife; 
and, without facing the situation, to dismiss her full of 
a false hope, and descend into the enemy’s boat to be 
slaughtered like a sheep. 

To the end his sight is blurred, his will clouded, his 
character for the audience uncertain. 

Does Mr. Masefield desire to outline the necessary 
failure of a forerunner—of a prophet—of a saint? No— 
for Pompey dies for no idea. He does not leave Cor- 
nelia stimulated by any heroic memory of a fate clearly- 
eyed, confronted and contemned. He dies passive, 
feeble, rather muddled, unfit for time and circumstance, 
not through over-vitality or the perilous over-illumina- 
tion of the heroic, but through the drift of the intellec- 
tualised dreamer, who has no firm station in this sharp- 
cut, bracing, glorious, and somewhat bitter universe. 

Yet far be it from me to underrate, while I humbly 
criticise, the dignity and power of Mr. Masefield’s 
achievement. Pervading all his work there is a tender 
intensity and a true and tragic delicacy. 

And how honourable to him to have risen thus high 
in tragedy—loftiest and sincerest of all forms of art! 
Great emotions are not to be tasted without nearing 
great dangers. And in works of art the great emotions 
are to be tasted at their purest, like the very distillation 
of lives, only in tragic situations. Where man’s bare 
foot is on the naked rock, and his soul seen stripped of 
the accidental by woe and disaster, there alone, as by 
the method of differences, can the highest reaches of 
the human be followed and displayed. 

And indeed the spectacle of a young writer achieving 
tragedy, in despite of all modern discouragements, has 
itself the charm and spell of tragedy too. So solitary 
and courageous and belated on the table-lands is he, 
that the fellow-imagination swoops friendly to his aid, 
as to some explorer in untracked Beluchistan. Mr. 
Masefield writes nobly, not from his surfaces but his 


centres. He reveals his courage by choice of subject, 
attacks a great theme with grandeur, choosing one that 
pulls out all the stops of his mind, and developing nerve 
and sinew by the way, travels towards his catastrophe 
with a certain grave elation. 


STRAUSS AND SCHUMANN. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


7 is rather a pity that great composers after a 

temporary absence of say a century cannot return 
to this globe and, taking advantage of the critics’ 
teachings, touch up a few of the defects that have been 
pointed out in their works. Handel might take 
Mozart’s hint; he could buy a text-book of instru- 
mentation, hear some modern orchestral music, and 
joyfully re-score the oratorios, changing at the same 
time the eternal cadence which preys so on some 
people’s nerves. Gluck, after hearing Miss Brema’s 
interpretation of ‘‘ Orpheus ’’, ought himself to incor- 
porate all the desired Wagnerian effects. Mozart could 
substitute a harp and a sheet of paper for the mandolin 
obligato in Don Giovanni ’’, and to meet the wishes 
of the late Costa add trombones to the score. Beethoven 
—but he has not been dead a hundred years yet, so we 
need not consider whether he would adopt Wagner’s 
alterations of the brass in the Choral Symphony. All 
the mighty men of yore would necessarily perceive at 
once the enormous strides music has made and admit 
they had much to learn; they would allow the justice 
of our animadversions and do their best to put matters 
right before retiring again to their far domain of per- 
petual peace. 

When these resumptions of an earthly réle are 
arranged, Schumann’s ‘return visit’’, in theatrical 
terminology, will not be due for nearly fifty years, but 
if only he could be persuaded to do us the honour of 
coming at once he might put in a profitable year’s 
work. In case his eagle vision pierces through space 
almost as interminable as his D minor symphony and 
lights on the pages of this Review, let me offer him a 
sort of programme. First, the weeding-out such of his 
compositions as he does not wish kept—‘‘ Genoveva ”’, 
for example, and the above-mentioned D minor sym- 
phony ; second, the re-scoring of most of the B flat and 
E flat symphonies; third, the excision of the absurd 
sustaining pedal marks which result in making mere 
noisy confusion of many of the piano works; last, a 
few days should certainly be devoted to reproving two 
kinds of his critics—those who treat him as no com- 
poser at all and those equally absurd persons who place 
him with Beethoven and Mozart. Another composer is 
not, strictly speaking, due for some considerable period 
yet. Richard Strauss, happily, has not gone on that 
long voyage of exploration into the unknown mentioned 
by Hamlet; moreover, he has not yet proven himself a 
great composer. Therefore it would savour of hypo- 
critical flattery to invite him to come back and to see 
what may be done to improve his achievements. But 
as he is surrounded by sycophants and idolaters who 
tell him and the public that everything he scribbles is a 
masterwork my words are likely to remain as true 
fifty or a hundred years hence as they are to-day; and 
for the benefit of the future ghost I shall now treat him 
as I do Schumann. But first let -us finish with Schu- 
mann. 

He was born a hundred years ago, and this year there 
have been numerous birthday-parties of one sort and 
another. Some were not worth listening to, notably 
the more pretentious of them; but a concert given by 
the London Symphony Orchestra on Monday night 
under Richter’s direction, if it did not reveal Schumann 
as a composer who lived and worked on the same plane 
as Beethoven, did certainly show him to be a composer 
no one should sneeze at, even in the present influenza 
weather. But when all is said and done it is by a com- 
paratively small number of things that Schumann’s 
name will endure. In a way his pure musical gift was 
remarkable; in many ways it was remarkable also— 
but not remarkable in an artistic sense. We can put 
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aside the worn-out tale of the opening of the first 
symphony ; but let us turn to the finale : there we find 
a theme suited to the piano and to no other instrument 
ever invented—in fact the whole movement would sound 
fully as effective arranged for, say, two pianos as it 
sounds on the orchestra. Schumann had little or no 
sense of the potentialities and limitations of instru- 
ments: whatever instrument he happens to write for 
he contrives at times to make one feel that the music 
would sound better on some other instrument. The 
piano is almost an exception, but even there we find 
those disastrous indications for the sustaining pedal ; 
even there, in using the one instrument he knew 
thoroughly well, he could not resist the temptation to 
introduce orchestral effects. I fancy that he never had 
a first thought for a composition knowing instinctively 
that the composition was to be a symphony, quartet or 
piano-sonata. By the very nature of the circumstances 
the songs are more completely satisfactory. They form 
a genus in themselves, totally unlike the old operatic 
song-form or aria, the folk-song, or the Schubert song. 
The fiddle sonatas are strong and beautiful: the songs 
are Schumann at his tip-top height. The best-known 
of his chamber-compositions, the quintet, is a tour de 
force; sometimes the strings stand for the orchestra, 
sometimes the piano does; but the result is always 
striking and at moments truly expressive. In the 
symphonies we discover in its most marked form 
the defect of all the Romantics—the inability to develop 
a theme, an inability arising from the lack of a steady- 
burning inspiration. Thematic development is con- 
tinuous invention. The invention, it is true, is guided 
by the intellect and the architectonical faculty; but the 
power of invention must be there and it must never flag. 
In Schumann’s symphonies, especially that in D minor, 
it flags wearily and lapses in the finale into a mere series 
of meaningless and pointless sequences. His inspira- 
tion was literary—in that respect he was a pioneer ; 
literature did not inspire him with a musical idea which 
he let grow into a musical structure, which is what 
happened when a poem set Beethoven’s imagination 
working : Schumann held the literary idea, and even 
the verses and words of poems, so fast that his imagina- 
tion never had any free play ; and in the end he became 
content with anything that seemed an appropriate 
accompaniment to what was passing through his mind. 
Still, he was a very great man, and, as Johnson said 
of Goldsmith with another meaning, let not his frailties 
be remembered. If, as I have remarked, he ever should 
revisit us, he will destroy much and alter much; and 
the residue will be precious to men for many a genera- 
tion. 

One thing Strauss, dead or alive, ought to do at 
once: fly to Covent Garden and prevent Mr. Thomas 
Beecham presenting to the public a preposterous 
travesty of his ‘‘Salomé’’. We all knew that the 
Censor had exacted certain concessions, but until 
the actual performance I had no notion that these con- 
cessions made the opera superbly ridiculous. The great 
scene, both in the play and in the opera, is that where 
the head of John the Baptist is brought on and Salomé 
gloats over it in burning and picturesque language. 
The Censor apparently was not satisfied that the head 
should be cut off : he absolutely cut it out—out of the 
play, that is. At first the intention was that Salomé 
should pour forth her whole soul to a sword dripping 
with blood, addressing it ‘‘ Oh Mouth ”’ etc. ; but that 
not being supremely idiotic a last endeavour towards 
utter unintellectuality was made and someone gave 
Madame Ackté an empty waiter’s tray. As the opera 
had—absolutely had—to be made a laughing-stock, I 
cannot see why a calf’s or sheep’s head should not 
have been placed on the charger. As the thing was 
done on Thursday night one imagined all sorts of 
horrible dishes—perchance a rumpsteak, perhaps bacon 
and eggs. I hope Strauss will do what Mr. Beecham 


has not had the courage to do—stop a burlesque 
representation of his work. The other alterations, 
made I should think to please the mothers’ meeting 
which advises Mr. Redford in these matters, do not 
count for much. 


The name of John the Baptist is 


changed to The Prophet, and everyone knows who is 
meant. 

Apart from the scandal aroused by the asinine inter- 
ference of the Censor, there is little to note in the opera. 
It is better than ‘‘ Elektra ’’ because it is not so good 
from the composer’s own point of view. The opening 
is a distinct missfire: Strauss ought to have blotted 
it and written another. The jabberings of the learned 
men, the hooligans of the Temple, are amusing and 
quite worthy of a place in the next comic opera. The 
orchestral picture of John the Baptist in his well is a 
fairly faithful copy of Wagner’s picture of Fafner in 
his cave, but it sounds nice; Salomé’s last song is a 
copy, with carefully calculated differences, of the end of 
** Tristan ’’. The whole opera is inartistic and disagree- 
able; and any critic who says differently is one of 
several things—(1) a toady, (2) a ‘‘ make-haste”’, 
(3) a paid gentleman (translator of libretto, etc.), 
(4) or a combination of the lot. As I wrote last week, 
the press has made far too much of a fuss about 
‘*Salomé’’. It seems ungrateful to Mr. Beecham to 
speak in this way about a production which must have 
cost him huge trouble, pains and expense ; but then, one 
cannot, even to oblige Mr. Beecham, speak well of a 
work that is not worth speaking well of. Let me put 
the case simply to the ordinary opera-goer: Had 
** Salomé ’’ been the work of an English instead of a 
German composer would we have heard anything about 
it? Certainly not: Mr. Redford and his mothers’ 
meeting would have condemned it, and there an end. 


ROMNEY; RAEBURN; MR. JOHN. 
By Laurence Brxyon. 


"THE annual winter exhibition at Agnew’s contains no 

commanding masterpiece, but is representative 
enough, as usual, of the earlier classics of English 
painting. On seeing a collection such as this I can 
never resist the after-thought of regret, which I think 
I have expressed more than once, that our classics of 
painting date from a period like the eighteenth century, 
so restricted after all in imaginative energy and creative- 
ness, and that, partly no doubt as a result of the attitude 
of the public, they were limited so much to the two 
main provinces of portraiture and landscape. Reynolds 
lifted portraiture to a higher level than mere present- 
ment, it is true ; he sought always for significant design, 
and if possible for dramatic conception ; but in his fol- 
lowers and successors the weaknesses of a school of 
portraitists, with no mastery of figure-design behind 
them, soon became apparent. Reynolds is not seen at 
his greatest in the exhibition at Agnew’s; but his 
superiority shows itself in his deeper thought, his 
subtlety of tone, his rich inventiveness. Gainsborough’s 
fascination, the charm of his vivid personality, is ever 
fresh, and no time will ever dull it; but his was an in- 
communicable secret. In Reynolds’ follower Hoppner, 
able as he was, we see to what meretricious emptiness 
this school could fall: the portrait of Mrs. Parkyns in 
this exhibition is an example, with its vulgar conception 
and its slovenly execution. Romney, also, who, though 
a rival of Reynolds, drew so much from him, could fall 
into a deplorable emptiness at times. His portrait of 
Lady Forbes has a great deal of charm, though the 
picture seems to have been over-cleaned; still, it 1s 
superficial. But Romney was an unequal painter. 
What gives him distinction in the English portrait 
school is his strong instinct for simplicity of design. 
Like Blake and Flaxman, he felt the power of that 
neo-classic feeling for the worth of pure line which was 
in the air at the close of the eighteenth century: only 
neither gift nor training provided him with enough to 
give his simple contours a full vigour of expressiveness. 
Now and again, when inspired by the enchanting Emma 
or some other bewitching sitter, he puts a fire and im- 
petuosity into his work which bring it off triumphantly 
in spite of all defects; but his innate weaknesses tell 
against him when his work is surveyed as a whole. He 
had not the patience, the power of concentrated thought, 
the mental force or discipline to grapple with really 
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complex subjects. If his dashing first attack failed, he 
could do nothing. But in certain simple schemes, when 
a lucky inspiration sustained him, he was brilliant. 

Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s new Life of Romney * 
begins with an account of the remarkable vicissitudes 
of .the artist’s fame. As everyone knows, he was 
famous in his lifetime, forgotten after his death, and in 
recent years has emerged again into a bright celebrity 
and extraordinary popularity with collectors. The ex- 
travagant prices now paid for his pictures tempt one, it 
may be, to rate him even below his real merit. Mr. 
Chamberlain, however, is judicious. Though a cordial 
admirer, he does not gloze over Romney’s weaknesses 
either as a man or as a painter. As a study in human 
nature Romney’s life will always interest. The story 
of his youthful struggles, his early marriage, his de- 
sertion of his wife for ambition’s sake, his brilliant 
success in London, his idolisation of Lady Hamilton, 
his friendship with Hayley, Blake and Cowper, his final 
return, shattered in hope and health, to his native north 
country and his neglected, devoted wife—the story is 
familiar enough; but Mr. Chamberlain fills out the 
picture with careful detail, and with a welcome absence 
of rhapsody or moralising. Unpretending from the 
literary point of view and relying mainly on the authority 
of other writers in criticism, the book is a valuable 
record, based on laborious research and first-hand 
study. The seventy-odd illustrations include probably 
most of Romney’s best work and some of his failures, 
such as the rather absurd and inflated picture of the 
shipwreck from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest ’’. Yet the 
famous ‘‘ Dancing Children ’’ at Stafford House shows 
that Romney in a happy moment could manage a group 
of figures with great felicity. With his extreme sensi- 
Lility to the natural grace of women and of children, he 
could catch the charm of life in animated graceful 
movement. When it came to active character and 
passion he became superficial or theatrical. Most will 
agree with Mr. Chamberlain in thinking that the full- 
length portrait of Mrs. Nathaniel Lee-Acton, exhibited 
in London a few years ago, displays Romney’s qualities 
at their very best. We forget his strong limitations 
before the dignity, freshness, simplicity of this charm- 
ing portrait. With no dramatic insight into character, 
he needs to have his sympathies engaged; but when 
Cowper sat to him he felt doubtless the inner reality of 
a nature in which there was a tremulousness and a 
melancholy answering to his own, and we are surprised 
by the nervous intensity in a portrait which shows not 
only the features but the haunted mind within. 

In a marked simplicity of method Raeburn might 
remind us of Romney, only that he is so different in 
fibre. At Agnew’s exhibition Raeburn is seen at his 
most effective in the portrait of Miss Sempil ; and at the 
French Gallery in Pall Mall there is an excellent col- 
lection of his portraits, some thirty altogether. There 
is a certain want of variety, of course, which is partly 
due to the sitters, partly to the painter’s limitations. 
These ruddy, healthy Scots, with their high cheekbones, 
are people of character and vigour, but they reserve 
themselves, or Raeburn will not give them away; and 
we do not greatly long to know them, as we do with 
Gainsborough’s people. Yet in its way, for silent 
character, how splendid is the portrait of Dr. Johnstone, 
‘* the originator of the method of teaching the blind to 
read ’’! Raeburn’s method, so simple and direct, 
negligent of half-tones and of all subtleties, is here well 
suited to his subject. 
red and yellow, boldly and broadly, as in the portrait 
of Captain Makgill, admirable characterisation of a 
type, the squat-figured, firm-jawed squire, stolid, 
tenacious, with something of rustic suspicion and 
shrewdness, a man to be reckoned with. The delight- 
ful portrait of a boy, Master Hay, shows an interest in 
chiaroscuro rare in the painting of the time. In the 
large portrait of his son on a white pony the problem 
was too great for his powers; we feel the artificiality 
of the lighting all the more from the attempt at natural- 
ness. In such subjects painters of to-day have a great 


* * Romney.’’ By Arthur Chamberlain. Methuen, 


How well, too, he uses strong’ 


advantage. Sometimes in his tendencies Raeburn re- 
ininds one of David’s portraiture; but he was quite 
unaffected by the neo-classic spirit, and his simplicity 
is not of line so much as of brushwork, for he was a 
painter born, not a draughtsman; he simplified the 
planes. 

Let us skip a century, and, passing from Pall Mall 
to Chelsea, contemplate Mr. John’s new studies and 
drawings which are shown at Chenil’s gallery. Mr. 
John is a draughtsman. He does not start from por- 
traiture, but from study of form in movement. For 
gesture he has a perfect genius. In an upper room are 
shown a number of drawings such as we have seen so 
many of before, searching, intense, full of nervous 
force, of delicacy, of science, if capricious in their 
mastery. Below we find a collection of studies in oils, 
from Provence. Some are landscapes, most are figures 
or groups of figures in a landscape setting. One can 
see the summary outline under the colour, which is 
brushed in with hasty decision, abruptly, with a hand 
contemptuous of suavity, scorning to caress or subtilise 
the pigment. Two dots will serve for eyes ; modelling 
is disregarded, shadow scarcely used. Yet somehow 
everything lives. Even the paint, rudely dashed on the 
canvas, seems to be rebelling into beauties of its own. 
Mr. John tries to disguise his science and his skill, but it 
leaks out, it is there. And why should he try to 
disguise it? Because, I suppose, he feels that his skill 
and mastery are dangers; they may become an impedi- 
ment by seducing him into lingering over non-essentials. 
Or perhaps he feels, like the Frenchmen at the Grafton, 
that modern art has become over-loaded and cumbered. 
and superficial. At any rate his own genius leads him 
to the primitive ; and, unlike most of those Frenchmen, 
he has powers that are equal to his bent. He can 
simplify extravagantly, but the few lines are the right 
ones and not the wrong ones. Gauguin had the same 
natural instinct, but seldom showed a like mastery. I 
do not know how it is, but these small studies, some of 
them at least, make an extraordinary impression and 
haunt one’s memory. A tall woman leaning on a staff ; 
a little boy in scarlet on a cliff-edge against blue sea; 
a woman carrying bundles of lavender : the description 
of these says nothing, but they themselves seem 
creatures of the infancy of the world, aboriginals of the 
earth, with an animal dignity and strangeness, swift of 
gesture, beautifully poised. That is the secret of Mr. 
John’s power. He is limited, obsessed by a few types ; 
he is not ample or radiant in humanity, his ideas are few, 
he has no lofty ardour of imagination. His art is 
solitary and untamed. But in it there is a jet of 
elemental energy, something powerful and unaccount- 
able, like life itself. And in our English painting, which 
has haunted drawing-rooms all ‘too persistently, this is 
a welcome apparition. Mr. John’s tendency to dissi- 
pate his energy in studies and drawings is a danger to 
himself, and I hope some of these studies will become 
pictures. I also hope that others will not imitate them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
HOSPITAL FINANCE. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
5 December 1910. 


Sir,—Mr. Coleridge writes to you that the corre- 
spondence between the Metropolitan Radical Federa- 
tion and the Council of King Edward’s Hospital Fund 
shows that ‘‘ the working classes of London regard 
the whole system of hospital finance which dominates 
the larger institutions of the Metropolis with misgivings 
they are not afraid to express ”’. 

I think I have had equal opportunities of judging the 
feelings of the working classes, and I have probably 
seen a great deal more of the men who use the hospitals 
than my friend Mr. Coleridge ever has. In my 
experience the above statement is an exaggeration. 

Further, I do not think Mr. Coleridge will deny that 
the letter from this Radical Federation was, in the main, 
composed by himself. I take it too that the letter 
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was the outcome of the meeting of the Radical Federa- 
tion attended by Mr. Coleridge. It is amusing there- 
fore, but not surprising, to see that Mr. Coleridge 
describes his own effort as written with ‘‘ penetrating 
acumen ’’, though I wish he had left it to someone else 
to say this. 

The ‘‘ widespread distrust ’’ which Mr. Coleridge 
says exists as to the management of the Fund exists 
only in his unbalanced imagination, though I have no 
doubt that a meeting of working men who had the advan- 
tage of hearing Mr. Coleridge’s eloquence, and no 
sufficient knowledge to enable them to test the value 
of his statements, might easily have been persuaded to 
pass a vote of distrust and empower him to write the 
letter in his easily recognised style. 

Mr. Coleridge criticises the constitution of the 
Council of King Edward’s Fund. This was settled by 
Act of Parliament, and not, as Mr. Coleridge writes, 
by charter legalising its constitution 

He complains that those for whom the money is col- 
lected are not represented on the Council. Why 
should they be? Those who give, or leave, money to 
the Fund do so because they have confidence in its 
administration by the Council, and are content to leave 
it to them to divide amongst the hospitals as they 
think fair and right. If they have no such confidence, 
or are not satisfied with the constitution of the 
Council, they need not give one penny to it—any more 
than does the Radical Federation. 

If Mr. Coleridge will kindly get together a committee 
to collect a sum of money for me, to compensate me, 
say, for the trouble of reading his numerous explosions 
which he kindly sends me, almost weekly, marked with 
blue pencil, I will promise him that I will not ask to be 
represented on that committee. I will even go so far 
as to undertake not to write, or instigate, spiteful 
letters against those who are—without pay or reward— 
doing their best to help me. Yours faithfully, 

SypNEY HOLLAND. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT A SECOND CHAMBER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
30 November 1g10. 


Sir,—lIs not the recognition of the one fundamental 
quality desirable in a Second Chamber not only ignored 
by the Radical party, but also to a certain extent evaded 
by the Unionists—the quality of being essentially Con- 
servative? In effect, the Unionists say, ‘‘ The House 
of Lords pass our measures because they are good, and 
reject yours because they are bad’’. This is merely 
the party dialectic of which many of us are tired. 

Let them frankly recognise facts, and defend the 
position that an efficient Second Chamber can never, 
in the nature of things, give an equal chance to 
Radical and Conservative measures. The former, 
whether good or bad, will always tend to be of a more 
subversive order, involving greater changes, and must 
therefore be subject to more opposition and delay on 
the part of any useful Second Chamber. This may 
seem a truism, but when we have a distinguished 
Unionist, Mr. F. E. Smith, asserting that an ideal 
Second Chamber should give as good, or as bad, a 
chance to Radical as to Conservative measures, it 
seems as if it were necessary to restate the obvious. 

H. M. S.. 


THE ARK OF THE CONVENTION. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Devonshire Club, 26 November 1910. 


Sir,—It is a little curious that even a writer so dis- 
passionate as Mr. Binyon cannot write upon the New 
English Art Club without a side-stroke or two at the 
Post-Impressionists. 

It is strange to hear an art critic congratulating him- 
self that in England (it is not so in Scotland I am glad 
to say) we do not have ‘“‘ movements ”’. 

What is the effect of not having movements? Mr. 
Binyon himself gives the answer. 

He says that “ at the New English Art Club the 


atmosphere may seem rather mild and secluded ’’. 
Well, well, I had thought that all our young lions were 
roaring for meat in the New English Art Club; but I 
suppose it is not so, and that the lions must be only 
mewing after all in their ‘‘ mild and secluded ”’ ark. 

I use the word ‘‘ ark ’’ advisedly, for a gifted writer 
has recently referred to the New English Art Club as 
a lifeboat, in which Mr. Tonks, Mr. Steer, Mr. Orpen, 
Mr. Nicholson, and other English rowers were striving 
desperately to steer their (b)ark through the waves of 
advancing cosmopolitanism. 

It is nice to think that there is a snug little English 
barge quietly pursuing its way down a peaceful and 
secluded canal, on the banks of which grow nothing but 
English plants, graze nothing but English cows, rise 
nothing but English cottages, and along which is seated 
an interminable line of (New) English artists, trans- 
ferring the landscape to their canvasses in the intervals 
of fishing with a float, without attending to the ‘‘ move- 
ments ”’ of wicked Continental artists. 

As a Scotchman, a member of an inferior race 
formerly in close touch with France, and still drawing 
its artistic inspiration from Paris rather than from 
Hampstead, it has occurred to me that the simile of a 
blunt-nosed, broad-beamed barge, propelled only by 
English rowers and assisted in its progression by an 
old Lincolnshire cart horse with a tin bucket of English 
oats on its nose, is not peculiarly apt. 

Art, as it appears to me, is a vast ocean, on which all 
those who seclude themselves in boats, no matter how 
beefy may be the rowers, are sure to be overwhe}med. 

It is an awful thought, but already through the stout 
and well-pitched timbers of the above referred to ark, 
the waters of Continentalism ate beginning to make 
their way. 

You may pitch, caulk, and moor your boat securely 
in the most tranquil backwater in England, but you can- 
not prevent some of the punters, even though you stock 
the library of the ship with the works of Molinos and the 
Quietists, from opening their ears to the seductive 
strains of the Continental syrens. 

Had it not been for the tranquillity and the seclusion 
of the atmosphere about which Mr. Binyon and I are 
collaborating, I would have written harlots instead of 
syrens, but I refrain, as I respect the susceptibilities of 
the English crew, too highly. 

Mr. Pizarro and Mr. Holmes have not sealed up their 
ears like Ulysses to the charmers’ notes. 

Mr. Pizarro is the son of his accomplished father, 
and Mr. Holmes has evidently escaped from the pure 
English air and gone a (no, I cannot write the word) 
after the Continental gods. 

Mr. Albert Rothenstein has a fine portrait which would 
not look amiss, even amongst the moderns, by its 
simplicity of style. 

Mr. Chowne also, in his large picture entitled, I think, 
** After Lunch ”’, has clearly been contaminated by his 
winter residence at Grasse. 

How different is this picture from the numerous 
** After Lunch ”’ pictures of which we have seen so 
many in English art, depicting a gentleman seated in 
his armchair by a fire, and of whom all that can be 
said is Much shall be forgiven him, for he has eaten 
much. 

Lastly, in the very innermost cabin of the ark—that 
is to say in the small room at the end of the gallery— 
there are one or two painters who would not look out 
of place on the walls of the exhibition in Grafton Street. 

The renegade who has two pictures of cart-horses 
has either run out of his Vandyke brown, or whatever 
they call the stuff, or else he has been looking very care- 
fully at the methods of the Post-Impressionists, for his 
pictures convey that purple tinge that a dark horse 
presents in certain lights, to any but a purely English 
eye. 

There are but a few who think there can only be one 
method in painting, and this Mr. Binyon is the first to 
confess. So it appears that even art criticism, the 
most aloof and conservative of all professions, has been 
obliged to progress a little with the times, and that we 
shall not again have to listen to such purely English 
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SOME ART BOOKS. 


“Christina Rossetti’s Poems ” (Blackie, 15s.).—In Mrs. Meynell’s 
delightfully written and subtly appreciative account of 
Christina Rossetti’s poems, she says ‘‘ Her portrait should 
have been painted withthe skull on the table”. This pre- 
occupation with thoughts of death gives a lugubrious tinge 
to most of these poems, and we must confess that a 
lengthened reading would be calculated to damp and lower 
the most exuberant Christmas spirits. In a collection of over 
a hundred poems it is inevitable that a slender talent like 
that of Christina Rossetti should in several instances be of 
scanty strength, that it should be very much “ Rossetti and 
water’’. Nevertheless her work has the true poetic quality, 
and is not merely a derivative from her famous brother’s 
genius, a kind of poetic manner and habit caught from him. 
Hers is true poetry as ‘‘ gold-leaf is true gold ’’. The illus- 
trations, by Miss Florence Harrison, are interesting, and 
are not unworthy of the text. They are, of course, very 
reminiscent, sometimes of Rossetti, sometimes of Aubrey 
Beardsley, the drawing is amateurish and there are defects 
in design and execution. Nevertheless, they have real 
dramatic significance, and are frequently beautiful both in 
idea and realisation, and, if reminiscent in workmanship and 
in type, are original both in intention and in arrangement. 
Miss Harrison would do well to try and work on her own 
lines and to avoid the imitation of other artists, however 
great. 


“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner”, by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, presented by Willy Pogdny (Harrap, 15s.).—A marked 
feature of this year’s supply of Christmas gift-books is what 
we may call the picture-book for grown-ups. Not that the 
letterpress is unimportant; it is, on the contrary, usually a 
classic, the artist having searched for a likely and inspiring 
subject, as the opera-composer for a libretto. But it is pre- 
sumably for the pictures that these particular editions are 
published, since no one would preferably read ‘‘ The Ancient 
Mariner ’’, for example, in an unhandy, cumbersome form, 
printed in illegible black-letter type, one verse to a vast 
page all margin and decoration. The point of the produc- 
tion is the art of Mr. Pogany. It has always been our 
theory that the really great imaginative artist is hampered 
by being forced to illustrate a literary work, however great. 
We are not speaking of such decorative work as the illustra- 
tion of mediseval legends in the Morrisian manner, which is 
primarily ornamental; but of creative work. On the other 
hand, an inferior illustrator adds nothing to, even if he 
does not detract from, what has been finely imagined in 
words. The horror and mystery of Coleridge’s poem is not 
intensified, or even adequately rendered, by Mr. Pogany; 
there is no curse in his ‘‘ dead man’s eye”’, his ‘‘ slimy 
things ’’ are mere pantomime masks, his spectre woman 
would thick’ no man’s blood with cold. There is some pretty 
delicate painting in his water-colours, and some gorgeous 
missal-like decoration on the title-page. Altogether it is a 
sumptuous book, looking as expensive as it is, at any rate 
in the fifteen-shilling edition; and we have no doubt it will 
be a success. But that the true art-lover will be prepared 
to pay ten guineas for an “‘ édition de luxe’’ we hesitate to 
prophesy. 

FitzGerald’s ‘‘Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam”! every year com- 
mands more and more attention at the hands of the art book- 
maker. A fine edition is published by Messrs. Siegle Hill 
(20s. net). Messrs. F. Sargorski and G. Sutcliffe have 
engrossed and illuminated the text, which they also illustrate 
admirably with plates in colour and gold. Mr. A. C. Benson 
contributes an introduction which adds to the value of the 
book. FitzGerald’s poem—for, as he says, they who go to 
the original are destined to disappointment and amazement 
—is described as ‘‘ perhaps the most stately and mournful 
presentation ever made of Agnosticism, together with its 
resultant epicureanism. It is the cry’of a spirit at bay, 
confronted at the same time with the rich and varied delights 
of life.” Mr. Benson finds the appeal of such a book at this 
point of the world’s history plain enough. The edition will 
delight all lovers of FitzGerald’s Omar. 


‘Hamlet’, with Illustrations by W. G. Simmonds (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net).—Mr. Simmonds gives us thirty illustra- 
tions in colours, in which, while catching the spirit of the 
play, we are frequently reminded of various productions 
of “Hamlet” during the last quarter of a century. He has 
done his work well within the limitations imposed by the 
colour process, and the book will be a boon to the present- 
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giver who wishes to decide by a glance within the covers 
whether or not it is a suitable purchase. The story of 
“ Hamlet ”’ is told by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch as though it 
were not easy enough to follow in-the text, and particularly 
when the text is set out in such fine type. 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor”, with Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson (Heinemann, 15s. net).—Mr. Hugh Thomson, both in 
colour and in black-and-white, has done justice to ‘* The 
Merry Wives ’’, and there is no word of introduction in plain 
prose. Shakespeare is left to speak for himself, except in so 
far as Mr. Thomson interprets him With touches of his own 
poetic and humorous fancy. The illustrations are wholly 
pleasing, and the book will certainly be among the favourites 
this season. 


“Mr. Pickwick: Pages from the Pickwick Papers”, illus- 
trated by Frank Reynolds (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. net). 

“The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club’, illustrated 
by Cecil Aldin (Chapman and Hall, and Lawrence and Jellicoe, 
2 vols., net. ) 

Pickwick resartus! Mr. Reynolds’ illustrations are capital, 
and whilst they are entirely his own, the best compliment 
we can pay them is that we have no difficulty in recognising 
who’s who. It too often happens that the new illustrator 
gives a conception of familiar characters entirely different 
from that of his predecessors. Mr. Reynolds merely re-inter- 
prets the well-known features of Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller 
and the rest, and the result is entirely pleasing. The chapters 
have been selected apparently to fit the pictures. If we want 
the whole of the Pickwick Papers we must go to the two very 
substantial volumes which Mr. Cecil Aldin illustrates. By 
temperament Mr. Aldin has more of the Dickensian touch 
than Mr. Reynolds, and the different styles of the two artists 
open up a nice field for speculation as to which of them 
embodies more closely the humanness of the characters with- 
out losing the humour, the caricature if you will, of the 
original. Mr. Aldin is more on the lines of the old, and 
the choice must be left to individual taste. 


‘‘The Rhinegold and the Valkyrie”, translated by Margaret 
Armour (Heinemann, 15s.).—This production of a portion of the 
Wagner trilogy is a striking example of an unsatisfactory 
alliance between the pictorial and literary arts, and of, what 
is worse, an unmistakable mésalliance. The imaginative 
genius of Wagner is colossal in scale, the talent of Mr. Rack- 
ham is not colossal, and is indeed on a different plane. It is 
prettily fantastic, emotionally expressive, and effectively 
grotesque; but always in a theatrical way, making a 
popular appeal, and, it must be owned, with unvarying 
success. His latest attempt, however, must arouse to pro- 
test every true Wagnerite, who will resent Mr. Rackham’s 
pantomimic presentment of Wagner’s magnificent heroics. 


‘Our Village”, by Mary Russell Mitford (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.). 
For sheer lovableness and true innocence Miss Mitford’s 
work stands unequalled. It is luminous with a bright 
purity rarely found in combination with such instinctive 
literary skill and exquisite appreciation of natural beauty. 
The modern literary woman would very likely scorn or, at 
any rate, find insufficient for her development such limited 
opportunities for experience and enjoyment as fell to the lot 
of Miss Mitford. She lived nearly all her life in a village 
which was not even remarkably beautiful, a monotonous 
existence devoted for many years to a selfish, unworthy 
father, her happiness gained from simple pleasures, an 
intense love of nature, and the patient, loving fulfilment of 
duty. Her artistic achievement was none the less of the very 
highest order within its limitations, and is of enduring 
interest even to the modern restless mind. This present 
edition is delightfully illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson and 
Mr. Alfred Rawlings, and the preface by Mrs. Ritchie is, 
though a trifle pompous, of real critical value. 


“The Legends of the Alhambra”, by Washington Irving, 
illustrated by George Hood (Lippincott, 7s. 6d.).—During the 
three years spent by Washington Irving in Spain from 
1826-9 he became absorbed in the study of masses of 
legendary literature in the library of the Jesuits of San 
Isidoro, and fell under the spell of the magical beauty of 
the Alhambra. The result may be seen in these delightful 
romances, full of colour and life, of tender sentiment, and 
of glowing passion, told with a delightful sly humour and 
in Irving’s incomparably graceful style. Although their 
charm can only be fully appreciated by grown-ups, they 
must afford keen pleasure tu any child who delights in 
romance. The illustrations, in colour, are of the true fairy- 
tale order, while the marginal sketches are apparently 
authentic studies of Spanish life. 


“** Tolanthe ‘and other Operas”, by W. 8. Gilbert (Bell, 15s. net). 
Here we have four more of the Savoy operas with Mr. 


Russell Flint’s coloured illustrations in place of Sullivan’s 
music. ‘‘ Iolanthe’’, ‘‘ The Mikado ’’, ‘‘ Ruddigore’’, and 
‘The Gondoliers ”’ lend themselves, of course, to pictorial 
interpretation. Sir W. S. Gilbert’s lines cannot be dis- 
sociated from Sullivan’s score, and the tunes ring in our 
ears as we read. The Gilbertian satire loses nothing by 
keeping, and touches such as this are quite topical : 


‘‘ The noble lord who rules the State, 
The noble lord: who cleans the plate, 
The noble lord who scrubs the grate, 

They all shall equal be! ”’ 


FAIRY TALES AND OTHERS. 


“The Lilac Fairy Book”, edited by Andrew Lang (Longmans, 6s.). 
Mrs. Lang translates every year now, with occasional 
assistance, a fresh batch of fairy stories for the delight of 
small people, and Mr. Lang poses as editor, apparently 
with the special object of claiming the right to give her 
readers a preface after his own heart. He admits that his 
reputation in European and American nurseries of having 
written all the fairy stories which have appeared under his 
superintendence is a burden greater than he can bear. He 
has only written three fairy books in his time, which he. takes 
the present opportunity of recommending to parents and 
guardians who may never have heard of them. We are 
surprised to learn that they are still available. Why are 
they not out of print? As usual, we have another remark- 
able collection of stories which nobody wrote, are the 
common property in one form or another of all peoples, 
ancient and modern, and bear a familiar likeness, however 
distinct special features may be. New fairy stories are 
difficult things to write, as Mr. Lang says. The old will 
serve whilst the natural child continues to crave for the 
supernatural. These tales from many lands are well illus- 
trated, as usual, by Mr. Henry Ford. 


“The Sleeping Beauty and other Fairy Tales from the Old 
French”, retold by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, illustrated by 
Edmund Dulac (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. net). Sir A. 
Quiller-Couch seems to be anxious to break a fairy lance 
with Mr. Andrew Lang, and admits that he once had an 
ambition to discover, digest and edit the fairy tales of the 
world. A second and more reasonable ambition was to trans- 
late and annotate the ‘‘ Cabinet des Fées’’, which runs to 
some forty-one volumes. Instead he now gives us some of these 
stories rewritten in his own way. The collection is a notable 
addition to our store of fairy-tale interpretations, and is 
made more notable by Mr. Edmund Dulac’s charming 
pictures, 


“The Big Book of Fairy Tales”, edited by Walter Jerrold 
(Blackie, 7s. 6d.).—A large, handsome gift-book containing 
thirty fairy tales of classic celebrity, copiously illustrated 
in black-and-white and in colour by Mr. Charles Robinson 
in his well-known and always satisfactory manner. His 
drawings are not ambitious, but they are pretty and descrip- 
tive, and exactly suited to the taste of children. The stories 
taken from -Hans -Andersen, Grimm, the ‘ Arabian 
Nights ’’, and other well-known sources, are not told with 
any new or peculiar grace, but they are clear and readable, 
and contain all the details beloved by children. To the 
ethnologist these tales are always of interest as conserving 
primitive beliefs and customs of humanity which, save among 
some few savage races, have no other existence. Mythology, 
folk-lore, actual primitive customs are all represented in the 
fairy tales fortunately preserved to us by the true imaginative 
good taste of children. 


One of the most delightful of the “ young” books of the year is 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’ ‘‘The Slowcoach” (Wells Gardner, 10s. 64.), 
with its pictures by M. V. Wheelhouse. (The artist’s name, 
by the way, unless a pseudonym, is a rather funny co- 
incidence.) The story is about a caravan, and a jolly little 
family who go off to Stratford in it, and the whole thing is 
told in the true Lucas manner. Nobody could call it specially 
a ‘‘girls’’’ book—a classification against which this Review 
has protested for years. The pictures have extreme fitness as 
well as charm. If children object to anything between the 
covers, it will be the delay of the main story while the 
caravanners listen to the Little Old Lady’s narrative: but 
they will be ungrateful if they object to anything at all. 


“The Shadowless Man”, by Adelbert von Chamisso, illustrated 
by Gordon Browne, translated by Sir John Bowring (Chatto 
and Windus, 3s. 6d.).— The strange fascination and real 
power of ‘‘ Peter Schlemihl” has kept the story alive for 
nearly 100 years. It* belongs to the German school of 
romantic mystery tales, and was, when it appeared, the 
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delight of Hoffmann on the one hand and of the ordinary 
street urchin on the other. Whether the modern child, with 
his taste debased by ‘‘ children’s books’’, can appreciate it, 
we do not know. The present edition is of the translation 
made by Sir John Bowring many years ago, which for- 
tunately retains the air of distinction characteristic of 
the original. The theme of the story may have been based 
on the primitive belief found even to this day among 
savages, that part of the identity of the man lives in his 
shadow, and that it is a separable possession. It is 
wonderful that Chamisso was able to make so real and im- 
pressive the horror inspired by the unfortunate man who 
barters his shadow to the Evil One for gold, and that he 
developed so unsatisfactory and absurdly fantastic a theme 
with such skill that his story has stood the test of a century’s 
criticism and still survives by the merit of its eerie fascina- 
tion. 


‘The Book of Betty Barber ”’, illustrated by A.{Rackham, and 
‘Wanted a King”, by Maggie Brown, illustrated by Harry 
Furniss (Duckworth)—There are ingenious ideas in both 
these books, somewhat of the Carroll order. Merle 
in ‘‘ Wanted a King” wanders in Nursery Rhyme 
land, and makes the acquaintance of ‘‘ Bo-Peep”’ and 
‘* Johnny Green’’ and other familiar characters. The 
illustrations are excellent, and the story is far more 
readable than ‘‘ The Book of Betty Barber ’’, which we found 
very difficult to understand, though there are pleasant 
ingenuities in the story of ‘good little Lucy’’, the “ fair 
little girl who sat under a tree’’, and the queer folk 
with educational names, such as ‘‘ Major C. Scale ’’, ‘‘ Thir- 
teen-fourteenths ’’, and Half-Term’’, whom she meets. 
Mr. Rackham’s illustrations are in his early manner, less 
complicated and ambitious than some of his later work, and 
quite pleasing. 


“Pam and Billy: A Christmas Story”, by Brenda Girvin 
(Allen, 3. 6d.).—Much that is pretty, more that is pathetic, 
will be found in this simple story, which smacks of the 
Christmas tale of Dickens’ day. Pam, the poor girl who is 
taken up by the Princess of the theatre, Billy, the still poorer 

_ boy, whose violin talks to him of fairyland and wins for him 
recognition which must lead on to the marriage bells being 
rung for him and Pam (though there is not a word of this in 
the book), are drawn with a sympathy that admits of no 
jarring note of exaggeration. Children will read the story 
with eager interest, and adults may read it with advantage. 
It has that touch of nature which makes all readers kin. Mr. 
Horace Quick’s illustrations are unpretentious but entirely 
effective. 


“The Sun’s Babies”, by Edith Howes (London: Cassell. 
3s. 6d.).—This is a really charming book for children who 
read easily, and who are sufficiently intelligent to be inte- 
rested in Nature’s miracles in the lives of plants, birds, 
insects, and things that move in the air, the earth, or the 
waters. There is a pretty machinery of fairies and children, 
going to make up delightful little dramatic stories which take 
the reader through the changing months of the year till all 
the Sun’s babies are at rest. The writing is pure English, and 
admirable for cultivating a child’s taste in language ; and its 
verses are excellent: simple without false sentiment or silli- 
ness. Four illustrations in colour by Mr. Frank Adkins add 
to the attractions of a book which is perfect for a child’s 
library. 


“Old Mother Hubbard”, by Ladbrooke Black (London: 
Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net)—The accounts of Mother Hubbard 
and her wonderful dog are so indefinite, and even incon- 
sistent, that Mr. Black and his illustrator, Mr. Dudley 
Tennant, thought they would clear up the whole story. Mr. 
Black explains who Mother Hubbard was, and tells all about 
her husband and their droll neighbours, and where the house 
with the famous cupboard was. It appears to have been at 
Deptford, and it was after Mr. Hubbard’s death that the 
cupboard became bare; not through poverty, as we always 
thought, but because Rover—well, it is an amusing rendering 
of the old nursery rhyme, and we can fancy children for many 
a day making sage and grave comparisons and comments on 
the two versions. 


“The King who Never Died’, by Dorothy Senior (Black, 3s. 6d.). 
The spirit of romance in the legends clustering round King 
Arthur lives in Miss Senior’s presentment of a theme which 
has a never-failing attraction for young and old. Closely 
following the incidents of the famous story of King Arthur 
and his knights, the author relates them simply and freshly. 
The coloured illustrations will no doubt prove an additional 
attraction to a certain class of seekers after gift-books. 


ADVENTURE BY LAND SEA AND AIR. 


‘The Great Aeroplane”, by Captain F. 8. Brereton (Blackie, 6s.). 
The aeroplane is so suggestive for the purposes of sheer 
romance that it is somewhat remarkable more use has not 
been made of it already by the writers of books of adventure. 
Captain Brereton is just the sort of writer in whose hands 
it would be turned to first-rate account. His opening 
chapter piques curiosity. ‘‘ Don’t you make any error’’, 
said scared Sergeant Simpkins when the Essex ghost no 
longer appeared in the sky, ‘‘ that ghost ain’t really dead. 
It’s certain there’s a bad time comin’.’’ The Essex ghost 
was indeed very much alive, and in company of an English, 
a Canadian, and an Australian youth, the inventor of the 
great flying machine, goes through a thrilling time during 
a trip which may not be an impossibility of the future. The 
book is a novelty and will certainly be popular with the 
young people for whom it is intended. 


“The Boy Bondsman”, by Kent Carr (Partridge, 5s.).—Mr. 
Kent Carr takes us to Old Virginia, and gives us a story, 
not merely of exceptional interest, but in some ways of 
exceptional merit. There is no dry-as-dust element in his 
history. Yet he manages to afford a very real idea of Vir- 
ginia and its people in the first years of the eighteenth 
century. This book can only have been written after the 
most painstaking research, on which a lively imagination 
has built. The story tells of a young convict—who, it is 
clear from the first chapter, is high-born—sent to the planta- 
tions to work out his time with ‘‘ the Newgate birds’’. His 
sufferings, his indomitable will, his pluck in a dozen highly 
exciting situations—in which the negro slave, the Red 
Indian, and the bloodhound have their parts—supply 
material for a first-rate romance, and every character in 
the book, from Anthony Shipley himself to Tudor Rolleston, 
Nat Pet, Mr. Slaughter, and Governor Spotswood, is well 
conceived and well drawn. 


‘A Middy of the Slave Squadron”, by Henry Collingwood 
(Blackie, 5s.).—This is a rattling good sea story, full of a healthy 
sense of the sea, brisk, cleanly and clearly written with 
occasional picturesque touches. There are also some 
humorous strokes of a sort not so subtle as to give offence 
to the average boy. Perhaps the hero, described as ‘‘ Mr. 


* Fortescue ’’, is as much over-sagacious for his years as his 


chief is too dull and slow even for the skipper of a rami- 
shackle old slave-boat catcher. But there is plenty of 
adventure, and one does not expect a too precise charac- 
terisation in a lads’ book—it would not be appreciated. In 
the final sentence we read: ‘‘ [I] am now a portly, grey- 
headed country squire, a J.P., M.F.H., and I know not 
what beside, to whom my experiences as a middy of the 
Slave Squadron seem little more than a feverish dream ’’. 
This accounts for much. Grey-headed squires looking back 
through the mists of years are apt to see their youthful 
exploits a trifle magnified. 

““Teddy Lester’s Chums”, by J. Finnemore (Chambers, 5s.).— 
‘«Teddy Lester’s Chums”’ is a capital story, which centres 
largely round the doings of Teddy Lester and his two 
cronies, Ito Nagao the Jap and a weird-shaped, short-sighted 
youth nicknamed ‘‘the Bat’’, who, in spite of his quaint 
appearance, turns out an all-round athlete. This youthful 
triumvirate is always in active warfare with the three evil 
geniuses of the school, Curzon, Gibson, and Palmer. The 
book is packed with incident. There are matches and com- 
petitions galore. Adventures in and out of bounds, exciting 
half-hours in a smugglers’ cave and bad half-hours with 
the authorities, not to mention an escape from drowning, a 
motor-smash, and a rescue of one of the lesser villains from a 
quicksand, in all of which the trio cover themselves with 
glory. The illustrations are spirited, but the boys therein 
depicted look rather diminutive in size to do battle with 
Winchester and Cheltenham. 

‘A Book of Discoveries”, by John Masefield (Wells Gardner, 
6s.).— Mr. Masefield’s latest yarn is concerned with the 
adventures of two small boys with a turn for exploration and 
a taste for playing at pirates and wild Indians. The twain 
make a reconnaissance of the grounds of a neighbour, Mr. 
Hampden. They fall into his clutches and become fast 
friends thereby. Mr. Hampden turns out to be a keen 
naturalist and archeologist. He takes the boys out on many 
expeditions, including a week’s camping-out on a hill, Brown 
Willy, which was a former British stronghold. He also 
teaches them a certain amount of seaman lore, including 
chart-making. Curiously enough at the beginning of the 
story they showed themselves acquainted with the elements 
of map-making (vide p. 43), including the power of finding 
the points of the compass, but by a strange slip of the author 
they profess a complete ignorance of map-making and finding 
the points of the compass later on (vide pp. 260-261). 
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The story winds up with the exploration of a British Roman 
cave in which many “finds’’ are discovered. There is a 
fine shipwreck yarn in the book, and in spite of one or two 
Sandford and Merton touches it should help the average 
boy to a deeper appreciation of the countryside. 


“Beset by Savages”, by Herbert Hayens (Nisbet, 5s.).—Dick 
Harding, the hero of the story, is sent to sea as an appren- 
tice. He suffers shipwreck, is rescued and brought to 
Buenos Ayres, where he transfers to another ship bound for 
Sydney, on which he meets a mysterious Mr. Thomson, who, 
it appears, lost his wife and child some years before, and 
the only person who knows the whereabouts of the latter is a 
trader named Ticknor. Mr. Thomson fits out from Sydney 
an expedition to look for Ticknor in the South Sea Islands, 
and Dick goes as his representative. On the voyage they 
pick up an apparent castaway Morris. The latter makes 
away with the captain and the mate, and after securing 
possession of the vessel starts trading with the natives on his 
own account. He is recognised by the savages as a notorious 
‘“* Blackbirder’’, and the whole crew except Dick and two 
others are massacred. The rest of the story deals with the 
hunt for Ticknor and his supposed daughter. After a series 
of exciting adventures the story ends in the orthodox happy 
fashion. The illustrations are vigorous and to the point. 


‘Fighting the Icebergs”, by Frank T. Bullen (Nisbet, 6s.).— 
Mr. Bullen writes of the sea with knowledge, his style is the 
natural style of a sailor spinning a yarn: a style full of 
simple vigour and directness that carry conviction more 
surely than the practised writing of many rivals. For boys 
who love the sea and tales of heroism and devotion a better 
book than ‘‘ Fighting the Icebergs ’’ will be difficult to find. 
It is the story of a Dundee whaler and his adopted son, and 
the action takes place in the Arctic regions. We have several 
excellent descriptions of whaling and seal-hunting, and gain 
a very vivid idea of the joys and perils and labours of the 
hardy sailors who earn their living in the frozen North. 
In many books in which the hero is a boy the plot is strained 
and there is a general air of unreality. Here the boy’s 
position is natural, and his heroism is the outcome of his 
training. The youngster who finds Mr. Bullen’s book among 
his Christmas presents is to be congratulated. 


‘*Two Dover Boys”, by Gertrude Hollis (Blackie, 2s. 6d.).— 
Full of adventures as this story is, there is nothing im- 
probable in any one of them, save perhaps the improbability 
that the two Dover boys would have gained the consent of 
their parents to go upon the voyage which ends so dis- 
astrously. The age is that of Henry the Eighth, just before 
the dissolution of the monasteries, and the scene shifts from 
Dover to Reggio, and thence to Tunis, where the boys are 
held in slavery. The story of their slavery is told with com- 
mendable lack of exaggeration, both the good and bad 
qualities of their Berber masters being illustrated, and a 
characteristic instance of Moslem gratitude for service 
rendered is given. It must not, however, be supposed that 
this unusual justice to the infidel involves any tameness in 
the story, which is well told, and will hold the attention of 
its young readers from start to finish. It is, in fact, a 
lively and accurate study of the times of which it treats, 
written in a way that will appeal to youth. There are 
several good illustrations, and as a Christmas gift the book 
will undoubtedly be appreciated by boys who love truthful 
adventure. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND REPRINTS. 

‘* Heroes of the Polar Seas”, by J. Kennedy Maclean (Chambers, 
6s.).—A capital book of the popular sort on a great subject. 
Four hundred years of endeavour to accomplish the North- 
West Passage on the one hand, and reach the North Pole on 
the other, are outlined by Mr. Kennedy Maclean. Without 
pretence at giving us more than a simple account of the 
efforts made in both the Arctic and Antarctic circles, he has 
put together in very readable form the essentials of a large 
number of books, records and traditions from early Norse 
times to Amundsen, Peary, Scott, and Shackleton. If he 
had given an index the book might well become a ready 
reference to Polar enterprise. Not that it is a mere record 
of incident and date. Mr. Maclean has an eye for the 
romantic and the heroic, and there is hardly a page which 
does not deal with some more or less moving incident in the 
long struggle to pierce the secret of the North. Young people 
will certainly read the story with interest and profit, and 
their elders who have not the time for close study will also 
find it of service. 


“Adventures among the Red Indians”, by H. W. G. Hyrst 
(Saeley, 53.). —Those pages, a3 the author states in a brief preface 
“‘ describe the adventures of men whom duty or inclination 


has brought into contact with the Indians of the entire 
American continent ’’. They do not give a continuous narra- 
tive: they present a series of incidents illustrating the 
romance and perils to be met with amongst the Indians of 
North and South America. The South American Redskin 
as a soldier is, as Mr. Hyrst says, a being about whom our 
knowledge is scanty, and his readers will welcome the glimpse 
given of the way in which the South American Indian has 
occasionally shown himself the equal both in discipline and 
generalship of the white soldier. The story of how Andresito 
plotted the seizure of Corrientes, which at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century was, next to Buenos Ayres, the most 
important town in Argentina, is told with a restraint which 
renders the narration the more effective. In dealing with 
the North Mr. Hyrst defends the U.S. Government from the 
charges made against it on account of its treatment of the 
Indians. Those to whom Mr. Hyrst’s volume, ‘‘ Adventures 
among the Wild Beasts’, is familiar will welcome an old 
friend in Mr. John Keast Lord, whose adventures with the 
Chippewyans in Canada fill one of the chapters in the volume 
under notice. The book is a capital addition to Messrs. 
Seeley’s Library of Adventure. 


‘The Book of the Animal Kingdom (Mammals), by W. Percival 
Westell (Dent, 10s. 6d. net),— This popular account of the 
mammals of the world, in which Mr. Westell has had assist- 
ance from others beyond the seas and drawn freely on the 
best authorities, aims, with the help of coloured pictures and 
photographs, at giving young folks as well as their elders 
the opportunity of acquiring a fuller knowledge of animal 
life without having to resort to ‘‘ bulky and expensive 
tomes ’’’. Mr. Westell certainly seems to have been at great 
pains to collect his material, and to all who love natural 
history, but have never had the time to specialise, the book 
should appeal. 


‘The Boys’ Book of Airships and other Aerial Craft’, by Harry 
Delacombe (Richards, 6s.),—Why this should be called particu- 
larly ‘“‘ The Boys’ Book ’’ we do not know. The book is for 
anyone who wants elementary knowledge about balloons, air- 
ships, and the other means by which man has sought the 
conquest of the air. It is fully illustrated, and interest in 
what has been accomplished so far will only be quickened by 
the realisation, as the author says, that the experience of 
the last five years shows the science and practice of aero- 
nautics to be still in their infancy. 


A new edition of “Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens”, by 
J. M. Barrie, illustrated by Arthur Rackham, needs no more than 
a mention. Author and artist rival and supplement each other 
in quaint fancy. 


Messrs. George Bell and Sons send out some charming reprints 
of such well-known books as Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘‘The Con- 
script” (3s. 6d. net), Mrs. Ewing’s ‘‘We and the World” and 
“‘The Brownies and Other Tales” (2s. 6d. net each), Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Sylvia’s Lovers” (3s. 6d. net), George Eliot’s ‘‘ Silas Marner” 
(2s. 6d. net). Allare specially illustrated, and to ‘ Sylvias’s 
——_ ” Mr. Thomas Seccombe contributes 2 lengthy intro- 

uction. 


Dr. George Macdonald’s stories were among the delights of 
small people during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Messrs. Blackie’s new edition of ‘‘At the Back of the North 
Wind”, ‘The Princess and the Goblin”, and ‘‘ Ronald Banner- 
man’s Boyhood ” (3s. 6d. net each) is a tribute to their enduring 
popularity. The edition is one of the best in which George 
Macdonald’s works have appeared, and will surely be readily 
taken up. 


‘Here and There: an Album of Adventures”, with coloured 
illustrations which will no doubt please the peculiar tastes of 
the day, is one of Mr. A. RB. Hope’s books that pleased boys a 
few years ago, and appeals still. It is published by Messrs. 
A. and C. Black (5s, net). 


“The Land and the Book”, by the Rev. W. M. Thomson 
(Nelson, 6s.), is a new edition with new illustrations in colour 
of what is said to be the most popular work in existence on 
Bible lands and customs. It has been edited so far as is 
necessary to bring it into line with the latest discoveries. 


Messrs. W. and R. Chambers will shortly issue ‘‘ Britain’s 
Birds and their Nests’’, with 132 illustrations in colour by 
Mr. George Rankin. Professor J. Arthur Thomson has 
written an introduction, and a son of Professor Thomson, 
Mr. A. Landsborough Thomson, has written the descriptive 
matter, having visited the stations at Heligoland and 
Rossitten on the Baltic for the purpose. 


Lord Alfred Douglas’ Sonnets have been transferred to 
Mr. John Lane. 
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CHAMBERS’S 
XMAS LIST 


beautifully printed in colour, 
gives full particulars of all 
Chambers’s new books, and will 
be forwarded to any applicant 
by W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 
38 Soho Square, London, W., 
and Edinburgh. 


HEROES 


OF THE 


POLAR 
SEAS 


By J. KENNEDY MACLEAN, 6s. 


“* This is a capital book, which tells the 
most thrilling story that can be told of 
man’s courage and endurance. A simple 
and graphic narrative of facts that will 
arouse the interex« and touch the imagina- 
tion of every young reader.” 

Edinburgh News. 


STOKES’ 
CYCLOPADIA 
OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS xx. 


The amount of information concernin; 
recent and current events will delight all 
music-lovers. Every subject has been 
treated in the light of the latest research, 
though where authorities differ both are 


quoted. 
commendably accurate. It is a work that 
of music- 


THE 1910 L. T. MEADE Books for Girls. 


A Wild Irish Girl - = Rosa Regina « §/- 
“, .. a delightful character, of the Irish “The only complaint against this book is that you have 
fascination that makes Irish English people such to + farewell too soon to girls in w you have been 
capital friends.”—Ladies’ Field. keenly interested.” —Ladies’ Field. 
Pretty Girl and the Others - 3/6 = “They are a wild lot of young things who get into all 
kinds of i Herald. 


scrapes, but they have redeeming qualities, of which humour is not the least. 


THE 1910 RAYMOND JACBERNS’ Books. 


A Schoolgirl’s Battlefield = 5/- Three Amateur Scouts - - 3/6 
“A story ife in a school of a vay unusual and “Tells of two boys and a girl, who became quite de- 
ble sort—such as all wise girls will enjoy reading mented on ‘scouting.’ Their adventures will be highly 
about.”—Glode. diverting for young readers.”— Yorkshire Observer. 
Poor Uncle H ¢. - 3/6 “One of the most fascinating stories of the year. The young 


Barnards are the most natural and amusing story-book children we have come across for a long time.” —Manchester Courier. 


THE 1910 MAY BALDWIN School Stories for Girls. 
Two Schoolgiris of Florence - 5/- Sarah’s School Friends - - 3/6 


‘It is ‘ ripping * use the characters are interesting “ An interesting storyand something more; it is full of fine 
and lovable, the humour infectious, and the incidents pose, and the way in which Sarah's School friend teaches 
exciting.”—Newcastle Mail. er nobler things is admirably described.” —G/asgow News. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH & L. E. TIDDEMAN. 


The Old Pincushion (Molesworth) 3/6 All About Me (Tiddeman) . . 2/6 
ildren.” * A brightly-written Simple story.” 


ideal present for chi 
Aberdeen Free Press. Nottingham Express. 


THE 1910 JOHN FINNEMORE Books for Boys. 
Lester’s Chums - =: 5/- TheLone Patrol- - - =-.3/6 


“*For boys who enjoy stories of school’ life Messrs. ““A book which scouts will heartily enjoy. A tale 
Chambers have provided a treat in this handsome volume. _ after a healthy boy’s own heart, setting his imagination 
The incidents of school life are described with irresistible on fire, and making him itch to be in the thick of it too.” 
verve.” —Glasgow Herald. Aberdeen Free Press. 


Stories for 
Children by 


A SUPERB PRESENTATION VOLUME. 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS & THEIR NESTS 


21s. Described by A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. 21s. 
net. Introduction by Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. net. 
CONTAINS 132 EXQUISITE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR’ BY 


GEORGE RANKIN. 


The most Perfect and Beautiful Illustrations of our Feathered Friends ever produced. 


The descriptive letterpress of this charming work is from the pen of Mr. A. Landsborough Thomson, and will appeal 
both to the general reader and to the student of ornithology, especially to those who are interested in the birds of the 


JOHN 
MASEFIELD. 


Duke of 


best published this season.” —GUARDIAN. 


by J. W. WILSON. 


ROBINSON. Cloth, 


by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


FromWELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.'S LIST 
MARTIN HYDE: 


The Duke’s Messenger. 
MASEFIELD. 
DUGDALE. Cloth, 6s. 


A stirring tale of a boy's adventures in the service of the 
‘onmouth at the close of the seventeenth century. 
“A capital story upon distinctly original lines. . 


Written by Mrs. ARKWRIGHT. 


Profusely —- partly in Colour, by CHARLES 
6s. 
‘* An altogether delightful volume.” —ScHOOLMASTER. 


THE SLOWCOACH. 


By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated in Colours 
Cloth 6s. 
“A most delightful story this, and we recommend it with all our heart.” 


(Founded 1795.) 
34° A Miniature Illustrated Catalogue will be sent post free on receipt 07 a postcard, 


| The Autobiography of an Electron 


By CHARLES R. GIBSON, F.R.S.E., Author of ‘‘ Scientific Ideas of 
To-day,” &c. With 8 Illustrations. ig Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
brilliant study.” —Daily Mail. 

THE _ SCIENCE _OF_TO-DAY SERIES.—New Volume, 


Engineering of To-Day 


A popular account of the many and i ing achi told in 
non-technical language. By THOMAS W. CORBIN. With 39 Illustrations 
and Diagrams. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“* The descriptions which are given of various t of engineering structures 
and work are excellent. . . . Brightly and lucidly written.”— Vorkshire Observer. 
A NEW SCIENTIFIC STORY. 
To Mars via the Moon. An Astronomical Story. 
By MARK WICKS. With 16 Illustrations and Diagrams. Extra crown 8vo. ss. 
sa The agreeable manner in which the mighty facts of astronomy are presented 
constitutes the charm of the volume."”— Scotsman. 


Medizval London 
By CANON BENHAM, D.D., F.S.A., and CHARLES WELCH, F.S.A. 
Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
THINGS SEEN SERIES.—New Volume. 


Seeley CoLtd 


By JOHN 
Illustrated by T. C. 


« Certainly one the 


Easy Plays for 
Children (with 
music) which 
have already 
proved most 
popular. 


Music 


E. V. 
LUCAS. 


“SPECTATOR. By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. With 50 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net; 


Tue Times. 


“ We have seen nothi: 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD, | r 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Cloth 6s. | & 


“It contains a wealth cf information on all sorts o subjects that the boy 
wants to know about, It is indeed a delightful volume.” —TRUTH. 
“A delightful book that will go straight to the heart of every true boy."—f 


Uniform with Darton’s Fine Art Series. &e. 
____4 Hist of this Series post-free on application. 
11 by 83, fancy paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. 


THE ANIMAL WHY BOOK. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.A., A.L.S. 
illustrated in Colours by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 
A book of Natural Bistory on novel and interesting lines. 
The Illustrations are all mounted on Art Brown. 
: this year, or many years past, which in its own 
line can surpass the excellent work in these illustrations.” —BOOK MAN. 


lambskin, 3s. net ; velvet leather, 5s. net. 
THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE.—New Volumes. 


The Romance of the Ship 


The Story of her Origin and Evolution from the Earliest Times. By 
KEBLE CHATTERTON, B.A. Oxon., Author of “ Sailing Ships and 
| their Story.” With 33 Illustrations. 5s. 

| “* An excellent specimen of the Romance Library.”—Scotsman. 


|The Romance of Modern As 
By HECTOR MACPHERSON, Jun., Author of “ Astronomers of To-Day,” 


| Things Seen in Spain 


With 32 Illustrations and me Extra crown 8vo. 5s. 
“An excellent compendium of the most interesting facts in astronomy told 
in popular language. The illustrations are exceedingly good.”—A thenaum. 
THE LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE.—New Volume. 
Adventures among Red Indians 
By W. G. HYRST. Extra crown 8vo. with 16 Full-page Illustrations. 5s. 
HEROES OF THE WORLD LIBRARY .—New Volume. 


Heroes of the Elizabethan Age 


By EDWARD GILLIAT, M.A. Oxon., sometime 
Harrow School, Author of “In Lincoln Green,” &c. 


Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. 
On Trail and Rapid, by Dog-Sled and Canoe 


Assistant Master at 
With 16 Full-page 


XUM 


Write to WELLS GARDNER, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C., 
for the Latest List of New Books, beautifully printed in Colours. 


DARTON & CO., Ltp.,; The Story of Bishop Bompas’s Life, for Boys and Girls. By the Rev. H. A, 
CODY, M.A. With 27 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


38 Great Russell Street, London. 
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BLACKIE’S 


XMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


‘The ‘Most Book of the ‘Year. 


POEMS BY 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Illustrated in Colour and Line by FLORENCE HARRISON. 
With an Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 


36 Coloured and 36 Full-page Black-and-White Illustrations, with about 150 Decora- 

tive Headings and Tailpieces. Large 4to. bound in white vellum cloth, gilt top, 

16s. net. EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 350 Copies, each of which will be 
signed by the Artist and numbered. Price ‘£2 2s. net. 


** A luxurious edition with drawings in colour and line, of great meeaten™ 
imes. 
“The illustrator has caught the wistful tone of the 2 poetess.” 
vening Standard. 
“* Miss Florence Harrison has, i it seems to us, met her difficult task very admirably. 
Her colouring is rich jonious, while her -~ has caught to itself some- 
thing of the inwardness of the poet’s mood.” —Oxtiook. 


The Best New Books for Boys & Girls. 
ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
Large crown 8vo. beautifully bound in cloth with ornamental colour 
design and olivine edges. 
TWO STIRRING NEW BOOKS 
By CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 


THE GREAT AEROPLANE: A Thrilling Tale of Adventure. 
6s. 


oe AND SCOUT: 3 Tale of the Gold Rush to California. 


A NEW SEA STORY 


By STAFF-SURGEON T. T. JEANS, R.N. 
ON FOREIGN SERVICE: cr, The Revolt of the Santa Cruz 


— By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
A ee oF THE SLAVE SQUADRON: a West African 


Story. 
ovennuz: or, The Strange Story of a Missing Ship. 38s. 6d. 
By WILLIAM BECK. 
THE BRAVE: a Tale of Medieval Italy. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


A COUNTESS FROM CANADA: a Story of Life in the 
Backwoods. 5s. 


GRETA’S DOMAIN: a Tale of Chiloé. 3s, 6d. 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 
THE vont or ta ISLAND: A Story of the Far North of 


Queen: 


“By ROSA MULHOLLAND. 
THE O'SHAUGHNESSY GIRLS. 6s. 
By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 
A NEW ENGLAND MAID: a Tale of the American Rebellion. 
— By ANGELA BRAZIL. 
THE MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL. 2s, 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE BOOKS. 


‘THE BIG BGOK OF FAIRY TALES. Selected and edited 


by WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated in colour, in black-and-red, and in 
k-and-white, by CHARLES ROBINSON. Large 4to. cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


HEROIC LEGENDS. Retold by AGNES GROZIER HER- 
BERTSON. Illustrated in colour by HELEN STRATTON. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 
Monographs of Historic Towns and Places, written by well-known 
Authors, and Illustrated in Colour by E. W. HASLEHUST. 


Each volume contains 12 beautifully Coloured Plates, and is artistically bound in 
Picture Cover. Small 4to. 2s. net each. The following volumes are just ready: 


OXFORD. Described by F. D. How. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. Described by A. G. BRADLEY. 
CANTERBURY. Described by Canon DANKs. 
SHAKESPEARE-LAND., - Described by WALTER JERROLD. 
THE THAMES. Described by G. E. Mitton. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. Described by Epwarp THomas. 
CAMBRIDGE. Described By N. BARWELL. 


NORWICH AND THE BROADS. Described by WALTER 
JERROLD. 


THE HEART OF WESSEX. Described by Sipney Heat. 


A COLOURED BOOKLET POST FREE. 
Messrs. BLACKIE & SON have prepared a Booklet containing particulars ef 
Gift Books, beautifully printed in Co! on Art Paper, and containing many 
facsimile coloured pictures, which will be posted free to any address. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


Cassell’s Cift Books 


Cassell’s Christmas Catalogue contains beautiful Coloured 
Pictures and full details of Books suitable for Boys and Girls 
and the Older Folk, at prices to suit every purse. Under- 

noted are a few Books taken from Messrs. Cassell’s List. 


In the 
Heart of Africa 


By the DUKE OF MECK.- 

LENBURG. With 4 Coloured 

Plates, 147 pages of Illustra- 

tions, and 2 Maps, cloth gilt. 

“It is safe to say that this 

took is likely to remain for some 

time the standard authority.” 15/- 
Times. et 


The Encyclo- 
peedic Dictionary 


A_ New Work of Reference to 

all Words in the English Lan- 
guage, with a full account of Eight 
their origin, meaning, pro- vo 8. 
nunciation and use. Over 3,000 7/6 
Illustrations. New Edition, aet 
with Supplementary Volume, each 
containing about 28,000 ad- £3 
ditional words, x Original net 
Coloured Plates. Complete in 8 per 
vols., strongly bound in cloth. _ set 


The Sea 
and its Story 


By Capt. FRANK H. SHAW 
and ERNEST H. ROBINSON. 

With Coloured Plates by famous 
Marine Artists, and hundreds of 
Illustrations. Cloth Bilt. “An 
admirable gift- ."—Evening 9/- 
Standard. net 


The Dictionary 
of English History 


Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, 
-A., and F. S. PULLING, 
M.A. With Contributions by 
Eminent Writers. Illustrated. 9/- 
New Revised Edition. Cl. gilt. aet 


Cassell’s Book 
of Quotations 


Proverbs and act; 
Household Words 


Half. 
+e W. GURNEY BENHA\M, leather 


Over 32,000 References 12/6 
and full verbal Index. oct 


For Boys and Girls. 


Keartons’ 
Nature Pictures 


Contains 24 Colour Plates, 72 
Rembrandt Photogravures, and 
hundreds of Photographic Re: 
ductions, with Descriptive Text Two 
b KEARTON, vols. 
R.P.S., &c. Cloth 18/- 
gilt, ‘top. “A handsome each 
work,” — Standard. net 


Napoleon 
in his own Defence 


K. SHORTER. 
ith 5 Plates, cloth gilt. A 
Reprint of certain Letters 
written by Napoleon from St. 
Helena to Lad 
a ook 

Wit ich are — 
Notes and an Essay 
Napoleon as a man of conan, - 
by the Author 


Steamships 
and their Story 


y E. KEBLE CHATTER- 
TON. With beautiful Coloured 
Frontispiece and over 150 IIlus- 
trations, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
“A large, popular, and attrac- 
tive history, copiously illus- 21/+ 
trated.” — Times. net 


100 
Popular Pictures 


Facsimile Reproductions in 
Colour of Popul-r Pictures 
selected from the World’s Great 
Galleries, with Notes. Introduc- 

tion by M. H. 
F.S.A. Cloth gilt. Vol. I. 12/- 
The 


ideal Garden 

By H. H. THOMAS. With 16 

Coloured Plates and 96 Repro- 

ductions from 

Decorated. h 
t. 


“A fascinating Book.”—TIMES. 


All About 


Railways. 


By F. S. HARTNELL. Colour Frontispiece and 48 pages of Illustrations 
from Photographs. Cloth gilt 6/- 
‘Will appeal to many. It is a +. that must attract boys by its lucid 


explanations . . : well illustrated . 


. of every detail of theTrain 


phere. 
Under t the Red Rose. By Escorr Lynn. With 


4 Black-and-White [Illustrations by 


h gilt 


* A story of romance full of knightly doings.” — World. 


The Adventures of Phyilis. By Marcuanr. 


With 4 Colour and 4 
WHITING 


-and - White by 


FR 
loth gilt 5). 


Three Girls ona Yacht, By E. E. Cowper. With 


4 Colour and 4 Black-and-White Illustrations by E. S. eee 


btoth gilt. 


The Cassell Annuals 
make excellent Gifts 


Cassell’s Annual 

For Boys and Girls. With 
over 100 Coloured Pictures and many 
Illustrations in Black-and- White, 
Handsome Picture Boards, 3/6 ; cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, S/-. 


Chums 

Yearly Volume 

With Colour Plates and numerous 
other Illustrations, cloth, full gilt, 8/-. 
It has well over a thousand pages 
stories and pictures such as boys love. 


“TWO ENTIRELY NEW ANNUALS WHICH WILL BE 
HAILED BY OLD BOYS AND GIRLS.”—BirminGuam Post. 


The British Boy’s Annual | 


A real boy’s book, full of s irited adven- 


The British Cirl’s Annual 


A volume for modern girls. With 


ture stories. 8 Coloured Plates and | 8 Coloured Plates and — 30 Full- 


numerous Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5/-. 


| page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5/-. 


Cassell’s List contains ia 


wide selection of 


Charming New Picture Books. 


Catalogue post free from 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. 


Printed-for Srorriswoopve & Co. Ltp:, 5 New-street 
by Square, 


, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 10 M 


EC, and Published by RecinaLp WessTER Paczg, at the Office, 10 > King Street, 
IQIO. 
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eriticisms as those of Mr. Ruskin calling Whistler a } to be forged (though he does understand it), were ever 


eoxcomb, and recording for the laughter of posterity 
that it was the aim of Rembrandt *‘ to paint the foulest 
things that he could see—by rush-light ’’. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. B. CunnINGHAME GRAHAM. 


BACON-FED. 
Yo the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Dublin, 21 November 1910. 


Sir,—A strong and apparent piece of evidence which 
should be conclusive to all has been overlooked by the 
Baconians. When Falstaff waylays the “‘ travellers ”’ 
on Gadshill he calls them ‘‘ Bacon-fed knaves ’’. This 
utterance is pregnant with the solution of the whole 
problem ; it is ‘‘ not for an age, but for all time,’’ that 
those who have eyes to see may read and give honour 
where honour is due. Now note, these ‘‘ travellers ’’ 
are nameless. They represent a class which the author 
of ‘‘ Henry IV.’’ foresaw would long exist, a class 
which, in spite of cogent argument and weighty evi- 
dence, would still refuse to be convinced as to who was 
the real author of the plays published under the editor- 
ship of Heminge and Condell. The readers of these 
plays have been for three hundred years fed with Bacon 
and have not known it! But why “‘ knaves’’? Be- 
cause their blindness to the truth can be explained on 
no other foundation. 

This being so, why does Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence 
create difficulties for those of his literary faith? He 
animadverts upon the genuineness of the signature of 
Shakespeare recently discovered at the Record Office. 
This animadversion suggests to me that ‘‘ it is almost 
inconceivable that any persons of ordinary intelligence 
can so deceive themselves as to be able to believe that 
in a court of law where a man is required to sign his 
name in full ’’ ‘‘ the law clerk who wrote, while sitting 
down, the Answers to the Interrogatories, stood up and 


wrote ‘ Wilm. Shaxp’.’ over the roundish dot which was. 


the mark William Shakespeare put upon the docu- 
ment ’’. The law of forgery is not an invention of the 
twentieth century, and lawyers of Bacon’s day were no 
greener than lawyers of to-day. 

What does Sir Edwin wish to make of the mortgage 
and purchase deeds? Does he deny that they are deeds? 
it has been the invariable practice for centuries to sign 
as well as to seal deeds, so it will be a matter of sur- 
prise if these are in fact deeds bearing no signature. 
Sir Edwin challenges any responsible person to affirm 
‘* that it is possible that the supposed signature upon 
the purchase deed and the supposed signature upon the 
mortgage deed . . . could have been written at the 
same time . . . by the same hand’’. If these signa- 
tures like the signature to the ‘‘ Answers to Interroga- 
tories ’’ are forged, why were they not forged by the 
same clerk who drew the deeds? If each of the ‘‘ sup- 
posed signatures ’’ was written by the simple or 
roguish clerk we should likewise expect similarity. 
But if the handwriting of the clerk could vary, why 
could not Shakespeare’s ? 

Probate must have been easily granted when Bacon 
was Chancellor, if a will in which the testator’s ‘‘ signa- 
ture ’’ and that of one of the witnesses convince one 
that ‘‘ the conclusion is irresistible ’’ that the ‘‘ signa- 
tures ’’ were written by the ‘‘ law clerk ’’ who wrote 
the body of the will was admitted to probate. I am 
interested to learn that the ‘‘ law clerk ’’ ‘‘ quite pro- 
perly and legally wrote the name of William Shake- 
speare . . . upon each of the three pages of the will ’’. 
The will is not signed by a mark. The testator says 
“* T have hereunto put my hand ’’. To what has he put 
his hand if not to the writing of his signature? If Sir 
Edwin’s idea that it is irresistibly clear about these 
signatures is correct, the probate officer must have been 
drunk. Had the will been proved before a jury, cynics 
might suggest that the jury had been tampered with. 
But what does all this lead to? Does Sir Edwin mean 
that these faked wills were part of Bacon’s ‘‘ disguise ”’ 
and that it was by his influence and for his purposes 
that these documents, which Sir Edwin so clearly sees 


admitted to probate? What does Sir Edwin mean by 
Saying that ‘‘the will was only stated to be 
‘ published’ ’’? I am willing to learn that in the reign 
of James I. the word ‘‘ published ’’ excluded the 
formalities of execution. Does Sir Edwin deny that 
“William Shakespeare’? was son of John Shake- 
speare of Stratford and that he had the opportunity of 
learuing to write his name at the Grammar School of 
his native town? The force of credulity could no 
further go. I for one find it impossible to discredit the 
witnesses of the genuineness of Shakespeare, of the 
man whom they presonally knew. If Shakespeare was 
a stalking-horse who went in and out among the London 
dramatists, talking with them, drinking with them, and 
living with them without giving away his secret, but 
living up to the genius of the author of the plays, with- 
out which his imposture must have been discovered, he 
displayed genius in deceiving his fellows equal to that 
necessary to produce the plays. Are there two out of 
the ‘‘ seven thousand new words ”’ which are peculiar to 
Shakespeare ? Yours, etc., INDUBITAS. 


THE OSBORNE DILEMMA. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
45 Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 26 November 1910. 

Sir,—It seems to me that in your article on ‘‘ The 
Osborne Dilemma ”’ you have neglected two of the most 
crucial points against the compromise proposed by Mr. 
Asquith of separation of political from benefit-society 
funds : 

1. Trade-union officials could still by indirect means 
compel trade-unionists who have already subscribed to 
the benefit-society side of the union to subscribe to the 
political fund, in spite of its being separated. To take 
an extreme case, a man must either subscribe to the 
political fund or, on the plea of some technical offence 
which he is too ignorant to avoid, be deprived of the 
benefits to which his subscriptions entitle him. Even 
the fear of committing such an offence would be 
sufficient to deter him from refusing political sub- 
scriptions. 

2. The selected representatives of trade-unionism 
would still be sent to Parliament as mere mouthpieces 
of the union, and if any showed independence of view or 
took independent action he would run the risk of 
losing his seat and at the same time his livelihood. 
Accordingly trade-union officials, or the Independent 
Labour Party which has captured the trade-union organ- 
isation, could still control the votes of trade-unionists 
irrespective of their political convictions, and by con- 
trolling them could regulate the votes of the Labour 
party in the House of Commons, it might be against 
the views of the trade union, not to mention the views 
of any given constituency taken as a whole. 

Such a possibility is absolutely foreign to any idea 
of representative government and is a striking com- 
mentary upon the profession of the Labour party that 
what they want is ‘‘ Government for the people by the 
people and through the people ’’. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Laurence H. STRAIN. 


‘““MIRROR OF THE NATIONAL MIND.” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Gomshall, 7 December 1910. 

Sir,—When Mr. Asquith spoke to the people of 
Burnley on Monday night about the House of Commons 
being ‘‘ not only the mouthpiece, but the mirror of the 
national mind’’, either he or the reporter must have 
made a little slip. The House of Commons has been 
for some time the mouthpiece and the mirror of the 
Nationalist mind, and of nothing else. It appears, alas ! 
as if it would remain so for some time longer. 

This fact—the root of the whole trouble—was not 
made clear at Burnley, or anywhere else, by Mr. 
Asquith and his friends. People therefore go on voting 
in the old way as if nothing were wrong with the Ship 


of State. Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE MARTINEAU. 
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REVIEWS. 


GOLDSMITH. 


“The Life of Oliver Goldsmith.” By Frank Frankfort 
Moore. With 7 Illustraticns. Lendon: Constable. 
1910. 12s. net. 


M R. FRANKFORT MOORE’S book is nearly five 

hundred pages long, and its chief business, like 
that of Mr. Ashe King’s recent book on the same sub- 
ject, is to relieve Goldsmith's character from the pity 
and insult of his contemporaries. In this he succeeds, 
and in spite of its length the book might have been 
worth doing if Mr. Ashe King had not done it already. 
It is, we need not say, obvious that Mr. Moore’s book 
was finished before Mr. King’s was published. It is 
longer and rather more heavily documented than its 
rival, but is a similar book. When we remember that 
neither can boast of any new material, the shorter has 
the advantage, for, fluent and excessive though it may 
be, it moves boldly and almost impetuously along with 
a harmony of. feeling which is not common. Both 
books are pleadings and have all through the tone and 
the disadvantages of pleadings. Their success makes 
us wonder that it came no earlier. Goldsmith, of all 
eighteenth-century men of letters—if the lesser Savage 
be not excepted—most appeals to the select taste 
of our day for those who combine great gifts, charm 
and misfortune in equal parts. To this must be added 
another attraction almost as great: that he was an 
Irishman. This is the day of the Irish. They are— 
if not altogether to their own liking or advantage— 
the pet Kelts of the English. The Scotch are too 
triumphantly established, the Welsh and Cornish too 
little known, to count. In Goldsmith’s time the 
positions were reversed, and it is argued by Mr. Moore 
and Mr. King with great likelihood that Goldsmith’s 
naticnality, idiom and humour are alone enough to 
explain the misunderstanding and low estimate of him 
by his contemporaries. ‘‘ His plays and his books ”’, 
says Mr. Moore, “‘ are full of Irish character and Irish 
humour ; and he had himself come away from the island 
in full possession. of many of the ways and traits of the 
Irish people. It would, perhaps, have been better for 
himself if he had had fewer.’’ He gives the title of 
** Qualifying for Immortality ’’ to the chapter dealing 
with Goldsmith’s idle days in Ireland, down to the time 
when he presented himself in crimson breeches before 
the Bishop of Elphin as a candidate for holy orders, 
and had the satisfaction, as Mr. Moore supposes it, of 
being rejected. ‘‘ Liveliness is not a livelihood ’’, he 
says, and adds “‘ If it were, few Irishmen would be 
without a competence "’. He was ‘“‘ qualifying to be- 
come the Oliver Goldsmith of ‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field’ ’’, etc. ‘‘ Can we reasonably say ’’, asks Mr. 
Moore, well knowing the answer, ‘‘ that it was a great 
pity Oliver Goldsmith had not more ‘ ballast’? . 
Can we wish, in short, that he had been otherwise than 
he was?’’ Neither are we disposed to disagree. 
We think it unreasonable, however, to approve so 
genially of those idle, thriftless years and yet lament 
that Goldsmith’s end was one which would not have 
been that of a man with ‘‘ more ballast’. But if un- 
reasonable it is not unnatural. What is, in the 
circumstances, both unreasonable and unnatural is to 
conclude the whole book upon this note : 


** Speculate as we may upon the splendid possibilities 
of his genius under other conditions of life, it is safe for 
us to assume that, as. the imaginative works of Oliver 
Goldsmith were produced under certain conditions, 
under no other conditions would the same works have 
been given to us. We know what these works are, 
and would we like them to be different to the extent of 
a hair’s-breadth? Assuredly we would not. They 
remain to-day the best beloved ’’, etc. f 


_ Coming after the lament for one who was ‘ pushed 
into the grave beneath the weight of the anxieties of a 
life that should have been free from any anxiety ”’, this 


is the very cant of fatalism. On the whole, neverthe- 
less, this plea for Goldsmith as a lovable genius un- 
fairly victimised by the records of his contemporaries, 
chiefly by Boswell, is more than successful—it could not 
but succeed to-day--it is clever, though not without 
retaliation, childish at times, upon his hero’s detrac- 
tors, even his harmless acquaintances, and the whole 
of literary society in his day. 

We agree less often with Mr. Moore’s opinions upon 
books. He is superlative in his use of superlatives. 
He begins by saying that Goldsmith “ has ever been the 
best loved of English writers. He is the Benjamin 
of the large family of eighteenth-century poets, of whom 
Dryden was the Jacob and Pope the Judah. . . . We 
are led to wonder if the position of Goldsmith is not 
absolutely unique. The poets since Shakespeare have 
not made themselves beloved’’. It is absurd to 
argue upon this point, but we may mention at least the 
one name of Shelley. Mr. Moore says that, ‘* not for- 
getting Burns ’’, Goldsmith alone of eighteenth- 
century poets is *‘ the poet whom we love’’. ‘“* The 
Traveller ’’ he calls ‘‘ the truest poem that this century 
produced ’’"—not, we suppose, forgetting Cowper, 
Blake, Burns and Smart, to say nothing of Thomson, 
Collins and Gray. The dedication of ‘‘ The Deserted 
Village ”’ is ‘* the most perfect dedication in the English 
language '’, as the poem is ‘‘ perhaps the most com- 
pact poem ever written ’’. Goldsmith also wrote “ the 
novel which unquestionably is the best loved in the 
language . . . and the best deserving of being loved ’’. 
He wrote ‘‘ the most natural English that ever came 
from a poet, a novelist, a dramatist, or an essayist ”’. 
Not content with thus praising what Goldsmith wrote, 
Mr. Moore must needs praise what he never wrote, 
namely, an account of his travels. This would have 
been ‘‘ the most interesting book of European travels 
that had ever been published ”’. Mr. Moore assumes 
that it was offered to the booksellers and refused. 

li we exclude these superlatives and the comparisons 
from his criticism of the poems there is not much left. 
Even to praise Goldsmith’s rhythm he must laugh at 
the very different rhythm of to-day. We do not follow 
him, because we do not understand him, when he says : 


‘The breath of the hawthorn pervades ‘ The 
Deserted Village "—the rain-drenched hawthorn in the 
early spring, the full summer blossoming of the tree 
when the air is heavy with perfume and the whole land- 
scape seems to have become one hawthorn bush; and 
then the harsh biting smell of the winter thorn—we are 
conscious of it all while reading the poem: the scent 
of the hawthorn never leaves it. We feel that we have 
sat with the poet in the shade of the tree in all 
seasons.’”* 


But it may be true. What seems to us not true is 
the statement that ‘‘ The Traveller ’’ is ‘‘ a poem which 
is more full of poetry than of any other element ”’, 
though it is so equivocal a phrase that it might easily 
be defended. Mr. Moore is overcome by his liking 
for the man, or he might see that what he says is 
exaggerated—considering that the poem is after all 
quite heavily burdened with the characteristics of the 
age which he allows to disqualify so many others. The 
marvel of the achievement is that all his age’s para- 
phernalia of artifice, vocabulary and rhythm have not 
swamped his poetry. These things are at strife with 
the poetry. It appears struggling through them: it 
never transmutes them. The words are distinctly a 
dress and deliberate inessential adornment of his ideas. 
In their kind ‘‘ The Traveller’? and ‘‘ The Deserted 
Village ’’ are doubtless perfect, the writing lucid and 
strong and running naturally into notable phrases, 
full of feeling and dominated by one clear purpose. 
But it is always pure external verse. We are always 
aware that there is no necessity or inevitableness in 
the form. Epithets like ‘‘ gelid ’’ could be changed, 
passages left out or added, without affecting the poem 
and probably without being noticed; as who that did 
not know Johnson’s expressed opinion would notice 
that four of the last five couplets in ‘‘ The Traveller ”* 
were by him? These superlatives of Mr. Moore are 
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frequently inaccurate and always unnecessary, and they 
are ineffective because they destroy one another. They 
do not, however, destroy a very ‘‘ readable ’’ book. 


ACTON’S GREAT LECTURES. 


“Lectures on the French Revolution.” By John 
Emerich Edward Dalberg-Acton, First Baron 
Acton. London: Macmillan. 1910. 103. 


) Sade events in the academical world of England 
have excited greater interest than the arrival of 
Lord Acton to lecture on history at Cambridge. A man 
ef vast learning, of cosmopolitan reputation, with a 
wide knowledge of affairs, and a wider knowledge of 
the men who control affairs, was appointed to the 
chair, which had been established by George I., for the 
purpose of training public servants of the State. His 
inaugural lecture, delivered in the largest lecture-room 
which the University at that time possessed, was 
crowded to suffocation. Cambridge historians were 
then divided into Antiquaries and Politicals. Seeley 
was the founder of the Politicals, but the majority of 
history teachers in the University were Antiquaries. 
What line would the new professor take? Those who 
attempted to discover this from the lecture which they 
had listened to found it impossible to decide. He had 
so adroitly mingled the two views together, had given 
his countenance first to one and then to the other— 
indeed he was himself so eminent in both departments, 
so admirable in research and in the application of re- 
search to modern problems—that neither party derived 
advantage from what he said. 

He chose as his first subject to lecture upon the 
French Revolution. He had been told that if he 
wished to get a class he must lecture on a Tripos sub- 
ject, and the French Revolution was a selected Tripos 
subject for the years 1895-1899. It was a period on 
which he knew everything that could be known ; he was 
one of the greatest living authorities upon it. He de- 
termined, probably for practical reasons, to cover the 
whole ground in a single year, and to repeat his lectures 
for four years in succession. It would have been 
better, and more suited to the work of a Regius Pro- 
fessor, if he had spread his lectures over four years. 
They would have been less condensed, more intelligible, 
and have given fuller information about the investiga- 
tions on which his conclusions were based. But they 
produced an electrical effect. Delivered first in a large 
room in Trinity College, and then in a miserable apart- 
ment which the penury of the University had provided 
for Professor Seeley, the sun dazzling the lecturer on 
one side, children squalling on the other, the audience 
on forms which would have disgraced an elementary 
school, stifled with hot air at the top of the room, 
frozen with draughts at the bottom, he held breathless, 
week after week, the most distinguished assembly which 
had ever thronged a Cambridge lecture-room : Masters 
of Colleges, fashionable ladies, statesmen from London, 
all paid their tribute, and none went away disappointed. 
Certainly Lord Rosebery did a great service when he 
made Lord Acton a professor in a University which was 
not that of either of them. 

It may be questioned whether these lectures gain, 
from a literary point of view, by publication. Acton, 
as he told his friends, wrote English as if he were writing 
in a dead language. His sentences were laboriously 
composed, with every nuance delicately preserved. 
They were delivered staccato, without much cohesion or 
swing. They resembled rather the dooms of a dignified 
judge than the passionate advocacy of a cause which 
we find in the eloquence of his earlier essays. He read 


“enormously and made copious extracts. These extracts, 


written on vessels of paper specially made for him, were 
carefully arranged under the heads to which they 
belong, and it is believed that many thousands of them 
are stored in the University Library at Cambridge. 
When Acton approached a subject he consulted these 
slips. His inaugural lecture is made up of them, and 
they are found in extenso in the notes. Hence, much 


that he said was allusive. Careful listeners learned as 
much from what he omitted to say as from what he 
said, and it was interesting to those who attended his 
course year after year to note how the change of a 
phrase or the modification of an epithet represented a 
long line of thought and study on the part of the 
lecturer. The editors would have done well if they 
had consulted these slips. Given as notes they would 
have cleared up many difficulties, and the editors would, 
in the process, have learned many things of which they 
are apparently ignorant. 

Lord Acton’s work is the best history of the French 
Revolution in the English language, probably the best 
in any language. It possesses every kind of excellence. 
It makes the storming of Versailles live for you; you 
palpitate with the danger of the Queen and the hesi- 
tation of Lafayette. It penetrates the subtle intricacies 
of party, and shows how the reforms of Malouet and 
Mounier gradually became the revolution of Danton and 
Robespicrre. It is equally at home with the minutest 
domestic detail and the widest international force. It 
is familiar with the oldest traditions and the most recent 
discovery of research. But to appreciate or even to 
understand what it tells you requires devoted attention 
and a mind nearly as well stored as the author’s. 
A single word on one page shows that Acton had read 
and pierced the secret of Hugh Elliot’s mission ; a single 
sentence on another indicates that he was inclined to 
believe the revelations of the Dropmore Papers with 
regard to the Committee of Public Safety, which, if 
true, would make it necessary to construct anew the 
history of the Reign of Terror. 

But all this shows the necessity of annotation. Had 
the author lived to publish these lectures, each para- 
graph of the text would have been followed, in smaller 
print, by a conspectus of critical matter containing 
authorities and elucidations, such as we find in the 
greatest historical work of the present age, ‘‘ The 
History of Antiquity ’’, by Daniel Meyer. As it is, the 
book contains only two notes, and they both have re- 
ference to Burke. Of the merits of the narrative in 
detail we have no space to speak. In it characters are 
made to live which before were obscure. We under- 
stand Sieyés as well as we can understand him until his 
lost papers are found again, Robespierre becomes in- 
telligible. Acton agrees with Carlyle in his high esti- 
mate of Mirabeau, a judgment perhaps not supported 
by evidence, certainly not by fact. The later chapters 
are inferior to the earlier, the labour of compression 
becomes too hurried, and greater detail would have been 
of value. But the book stands, with all its imperfec- 
tions of editing and the limitation of its composition, as 
one of the greatest historical writings in our language 
and as a memorial of one of the wisest, most learned, 
most penetrating, most elevated minds that England 
has ever produced. 


THE CASE OF. MR. O'BRIEN. 


“An Olive Branch in Ireland and its History.” By 
William O’Brien M.P. London: Macmillan. 1910 
10s. net. 


R. WILLIAM O'BRIEN believes that ‘‘ during 

the last seven years there has been going on, 

to the inconvenience of all political parties, a trans- 
formation of unique interest in the relations between 
the races that divide Ireland ’’, and that at last ‘‘a 
means has been found of making the substantial in- 
terests of the warring races and creeds identical ’’ ; 
and he quotes Mr. Balfour, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Gladstone in support of his cop- 
tention that Ireland should be treated as a national and 
not a party question. Mr. O’Brien has founded the 
All-for-Ireland movement with the unshakeable convic- 
tion that on the day when an Irish party can say that 
its principles are those of the Nationalists of Ireland in 
mass the statesmen of both British parties will be 
obliged to co-operate in drawing up the terms of an 
imperial settlement in Ireland. This book is a narrative 
of the events that led Mr. O’Brien to this conviction ; 
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it is a defence of the ‘‘ Olive Branch ”’ policy for which 
he has in his latter years fought so hard. 

Mr. O’Brien’s sincerity is unquestioned. The hero 
of New Tipperary, the founder of the United Irish 
League, prominent in the ugliest annals of the land 
war, he was in the past the fiercest enemy of the land- 
lord party or ‘‘ garrison ’’; but he was never the most 
rancorous, and even in the ’eighties Unionists recog- 
nised in him, alone among the League agitators, a man 
of generous instincts and latent virtue. To these in- 
stincts and to this virtue Mr. O’Brien gave full play 
during the sittings of the Land Conference in 1902. 
To him peasant proprietorship was an end in itself; 
once the landlords had accepted the principle, as they 
now did, they ceased to be aliens, and it became de- 
sirable to guarantee them a living income and so induce 
them ‘‘ to stay at home, with their capital, in their 
mansions, honoured by and honouring their fellow- 
countrymen ’’. Again, whatever one’s views, one 
must admit that Mr. O’Brien comes out of this history 
with considerable credit, if only because he stood to the 
terms of the treaty and, unlike his leader Mr. Redmond, 
a signatory to the same report, refused to go back on 
his word at the bidding of Mr. John Dillon and the 
‘* Freeman’s Journal ’’. Mr. O’Brien’s friends will be 
assured again, in reading this book, of his excellent 
qualities of heart, his honesty, and his freedom from the 
pettiness of the ordinary Irish politician. So much 
must be said for Mr. O’Brien; and there is something 
too to be said for his book. It contains certain revela- 
tions which are not likely to be made elsewhere, besides 
portraying the most representative Irish agitator of his 
period—a demagogue of genuine home manufacture, 
untouched by ideas from Manchester and truly racy of 
the soil. 

Mr. O’Brien sees Irish politics in the heroic light. 
It is a fact that there has been but one heroic episode 
in the last thirty years of Irish history ; yet Mr. O’Brien 
regards Parnell’s matchless fight against the treachery 
of a people as but an incident, the first incident, in a 
tragedy of errors; and, in his imagination, every year 
brings with it an equal crisis, hopes and fears unutter- 
able. The narrative opens with an account of the 
Boulogne negotiations between Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
Dillon; and here we find Mr. O’Brien, with pocket- 
handkerchief out, in the réle of peacemaker, un- 
shakeably convinced (as it is his way to be) that all 
would yet be well. Parnell, the ‘‘ representatives of 
Ireland *’ and their ‘‘ hitherto faithful Liberal allies ’’ 
had but to consult together and they must discover and 
agree upon the course that would be ‘“‘ wisest for 
Ireland ’’. Unluckily Mr. Dillon made a tactless re- 
mark with reference to the administration of the party 
funds in the event of Parnell’s voluntary retirement. 
** It was one of those unaccountable ebullitions of mal- 
adroitness and coarseness of expression which, at three 
or four critical moments in his career, have marred the 
effects of well-directed eloquence and admirable good 
sense.’’ Parnell ‘‘ rose, white with passion ’’, deter- 
mined henceforth to have done with conciliation. 
** O’Brien ’’, said he, ‘‘ you have all but achieved the 
impossible, but what are you to do with a man like 
that? ’’ Our author’s ‘‘ kindness and gentleness of 
spirit ’’ towards Parnell—Parnell’s expression in a 
private letter now published for the first time—had been 
of no avail. Parnell fought, died; chaos came again. 
But there was ‘* one ’’ (Mr. O’Brien) who rebuilt out of 
ruins ; and in 1900 the various sections of the old party 
were reunited under Mr. Redmond. In 1902 the Land 
Conference between landlord and tenant representatives 
took place. Mr. O’Brien had established a wider 
peace—though, in this instance the credit was not ail 
his, some of it must go to Mr. Wyndham, Lord Dun- 
raven and Captain Shawe Taylor. Alas ! the fair hopes 
of Ireland were again to be shattered—by Mr. Dillon 
again, Davitt and Mr. Sexton. This last gentleman, 
it appears, broke out, suddenly and unaccountably, 
** into one of those fits of ungovernable excitement 
which have done his usefulness an injury, such as all 
his fine qualities of eloquence and wizardry in the 
manipulation of figures have scarcely repaired’. (It 


is not possible to resist quoting Mr. O’Brien’s own 
words.) Forthwith Mr. Dillon inaugurated his cam- 
paign against the conciliation policy at Swinford, 
whereupon Mr. O’Brien retired from public life. The 
‘** Bells of Shandon ” called him back, the irresistible 
voice of Cork—Cork, with its ‘‘ live-green river 
meadows ’’, its ‘‘ softly swelling sunny heights ”’, 
Cork than whom “‘ Firenze la Bella is scarcely more fair 
in her girdle of hills in every classic pose, festooned 
with vines and olives ’’. Cork called him back; and 
next six ‘‘ false, defamatory and malicious libels ’’ en- 
gaged his attention, while he also observed from afar 
Mr. Redmond’s humiliation over the affair of the Irish 
Council Bill. Taking pity at last upon the harassed 
Irish leader, he proposed a new treaty of peace which 
was duly signed. Its prompt ‘‘ violation ’’ drove our 
author into a second exile, and ‘‘ Molly Maguire 
Imperatrix ’’ came into her own. This book, written 
for the most part in Italy, was to have been Mr. 
O’Brien’s final contribution to Ireland’s future. But 
fate willed otherwise. The last chapters tell how, 
urged by an irresistible impulse, he fell into the tumult 
of the last General Election ; how the Molly Maguires 
drew back with open-mouthed amazement ; how Messrs. 
Crean, Gilhooly and Sheehan were saved from a cruel 
vengeance ; how Job under the stroke of all his tribula- 
tions (it had been reported that Mr. O’Brien was mad, 
blind, paralysed and financially ruined) was received 
with raptures in Cork by thirty thousand people, without 
‘*one murmur of dissent’’; and how the All-for- 
Ireland movement was conceived—in a delirium, 

The ‘‘ Molly Maguires ’’ will perhaps get some fun 
out of a book which can hardly help Mr. O’Brien or his 
cause very much. An objection to Home Rule is still 
the Home Rulers; but Mr. O’Brien shows that the 
objection to the Home Rulers lies, not in their wicked- 
ness or cunning (as Orangemen suppose), but in their 
lack of brain and courage, their distaste for responsi- 
bility, and their insane idea of their own importance. 
Irish parents will buy this book that their sons may 
read it and, warned in time against political ambitions, 
may follow the example of clever Mr. Kettle and sub- 
side into what Mr. O’Brien calls ‘‘ peaceful pensioners. 
of the British Consolidated Fund ’’. And of one thing 
the case of Mr. O’Brien has convinced us : that there is 
an Irish problem. It is this: What is to be done with 
the Irish politician? Lately he is caught young and put 
into a ‘‘ snug berth ’’; but Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien, 
Redmond and O’Connor will never, we fear, be per- 
suaded so to ‘‘ subside’’. The question exercised 
Parnell, who once told Davitt that the first duty of an 
Irish Prime Minister would be to put him (Davitt) in 
jail. It will be no use putting Mr. O’Brien in jail— 
he says that he would rather be there than in public 
life, and, worse still, believes what he says. It is hard 
on a country to be reduced to a choice between a man 
who can talk in this way and Mr. Dillon for its leader. 


NOVELS. 


“The Three Mulla-Mulgars.”” By Walter De La Mare. 
London: Duckworth. 1910. 5s. net. 

As a novelist of the animal world Mr. De La Mare 
fills a place midway between Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
Jack London. Mr. Kipling’s beasts are purely fan- 
tastic and Mr. London’s are frightening. Mr. London 
has written at least one book which gave the uncom- 
fortable impression that men were like beasts; in its 
pages one never discovered the idea that beasts were 
like men. Mr. De La Mare has set his story in the 


whimsical atmosphere of dreams, and the most 


materialistic reader is forced to breathe it. As we 
follow the progress of the pilgrims—the three Mulla- 
Mulgars, or monkeys of the blood royal—we have no 
time to pause and ask questions. The absurd adven- 
tures of a dream are taken by the sleeper for the usual 
events in the routine of life, and, in the same way, the 
reader accepts the journey which the monkeys make 
from their native forest to the land of the Beautiful One 


(Continued on page 754.) 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


ESTATE DUTIES. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £14, 500,000. 


Lendon Office ~ e No, 3 LOMBARD STREET, B.C, 
West End - 7 e No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Head Office - EDINBURGH. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY & THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LARCE BONUSES. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,439,825. Income, £471,089. 
Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464, 


BONUS YEAR, 1911—Ali! With-Profit Policies in force 
on June 1 in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Head Office. 
I 
A.D. 
1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annutties, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full particulars of all olasses of Ineurance to the Secretary, 


Governor— 
Sir Nevire Lvussock, 
K.C.M.G. 


ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.0. 


BONUS YEAR, 1910 


At the last Division of Profits the rate df Bonus declared was at 
the rate of £1 15s. per cent. per annum compound. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1826, 


fiead Office: - 
London Office: - 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 

Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 5.0. 


St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
1 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
Atrrep James SHerHearp, Esg., Chairman. 
Lord Artuur Deputy Chairman. 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. Mutrer, Esq. 
H. E. Duxs, Esq., K.C., M.P. Hewnay Scorr, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Sir Joun Jarping, K.C.1LE., M.P. M.V.O., M.P. 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
Advances made Reversions, vested or contir and Life Interests, and on 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 
RETURN OF PURCHASE MONEY 


for Particulars write... 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Ltd, 


St. Mildred’s House, London, E£.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED - £10,000,000 
JAMES H. SCOTT, Genera! Manager. 


Rt. Vatenti, C.B., 


TWO INTERESTING PROSPECTUSES 


ISSUED BY THE 


LONDON and LANCASHIRE 
LIFE & GENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
1. THE *‘POLIGY DE LUXE,’’ 
the most advanced ACCIDENT and DISEASE INSURANCE. 
In addition to FULL ACCIDENT BENEFITS it provides for payment 
of £2,000 IN THE EVENT OF DEATH FROM DISEASE. 
2. HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE NEW 
DEATH DUTIES. 


Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.c. 


LIVES. Established 1807. ANNUITIES. 
EAGLE 
COMPANY. 

Heap Orrice: 


79 PALL LONDON, S.W. 
41 Threadneedle ‘St, London, E.C, 


BRANCHES 
Eagle Insurance Buildings: in BIRMINGHAM, 
BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 


NEW SERIES OF POLICIES 
commencing ist September, '910. 
APPLY FOR 
NEW PROSPECTUS containing 
revised and reduced Rates with 
liberal conditions. 


Advances upon Life Interests, Reversions, and Personal Securities. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £75,000,000. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


OEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.— Under the prcvisions of the Act, Income Tax is not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on his life 
or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, 
this abatement (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s 
income) is an important advantage to Life Policyholders. 

of all classes of I with Forms and 


as APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ROBERT LEWIS, Geseral Manager. 
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of the Mountains. For a few hours we live in the 
fabulous country; only a few phrases of odd wisdom 
now and then recall us to things which we have thought 
of in our own world. When the book is finished and 
the dream only remains as a memory, we may be in- 
quisitive enough to wonder whether the author had 
himself so utterly forgotten the race of man. These 
monkeys of the blood royal are creatures who do not 
go on all-fours, they throw sticks into the trees to bring 
down the nuts, and, save in case of danger, they will 
not climb as do their common brothers. Clever as they 
are, there are a thousand things which they do not 
understand, and all of these they class as divine, as 
the works of magic, white or black. If it be true 
that by evolution came the first man, there must have 
been some such period as this when the half-man took 
the upward road towards perfection. Perhaps it is a 
pity to mix these strange notions with so delightful 
a tale, but they need spoil no reader’s pleasure, for, 
at the most, they form a misty background for the 
three pilgrims to whom leopards are the terrible danger 
and nuts the one necessity of life. 


“The Glad Heart.” By E. Maria Albanesi. London: 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 

Madame Albanesi seems to us to have been in 
two minds about this vigorous and interesting novel. 
The ‘‘ glad heart ’’ belongs to the pleasant mother of 
two little girls, a lady who writes novels and is always 
in debt. But the story centres round a girl whom this 
joyous novelist’s brother had met by chance at a tragic 
moment, and in whose life he henceforth took a pro- 
gressive interest. Ellen Milner, left to poverty by the 
sudden death of her father (fox-hunting squire, genial 
and improvident variety largely stocked by novelists), 
went as companion to the low-born and unmanageable 
wife of a headstrong young peer. Naturally the wife 
became jealous of the companion, and Ellen—a girl of 
real charm and dignity—passed through troubled times 
in which the glad heart of her friend’s sister did not 
count for very much. The characters are all well drawn 
if the benevolent brother is rather a stick. 


THEOLOGY: CRITICISM AND APOLOGETICS. 


** The Quest of the Historical Jesus; a Critical Study of its Progress 
from Reimarus to Wrede.” By A. Schweitzer. Translated by 
W. Montgomery. London: Black. 1910. 

Few recent books on Gospel criticism have aroused more 
attention than Dr. Schweitzer’s ‘‘ von Reimarus zu Wrede ’’, 
which now, after four years, appears in an English transla- 
tion. The author startled the German theological world by 
criticising the critics just as severely as they had criticised 
the Gospels. He is a trenchant writer; an outspoken liberal 
himself, he has little respect for the cautious theologians 
who express their real views in a footnote, and introduce 
their most cherished opinion of all with a ‘“‘ perhaps”’. 
Still more, he blames even his fellow-liberals for their 
lack of originality, their traditional criticism, and their 
manipulation of facts to suit their theories. Each one has 
his own key to solve the problem of our Lord’s Person and 
teaching; and yet for years the true explanation has been 
clear to everyone who is willing to see it. Needless to say, 
the true explanation is Dr. Schweitzer’s own, and that may 
be expressed in one word—eschatology. Now it is un- 
doubtedly true that we have but lately realised how eschato- 
logical the New Testament is, and how largely it reflects an 
age of which the dominant note was an expectation of a 
Messiah who would appear suddenly in the clouds of Heaven, 
vanquish the devil, and inaugurate the Kingdom of God. 
Undoubtedly also a serious difficulty is raised by our Lord’s 
prophecies of His speedy and glorious return to “earth. 
Literally these prophecies have not yet been fulfilled. Did 
our Lord mean them literally? Dr. Schweitzer is sure that 
He did, and that the whole of His message was little more 
than an announcement of the Advent and an exhortation 
to prepare for it; He was more a prophet than a teacher, 
and even His moral code was but Interimsethik—a pro- 
visional morality to last till the end should come. We can 
certainly explain some puzzling texts this way, but then 
we have to make our Lord a human teacher, fatally mis- 
taken on the main subject of His teaching. An absolutely 
different explanation of the eschatological prophecies has 
lately been offered by Dr. Inge, who has made a des rate 


effort to preserve our Lord at the expense of the Bible; he 


would have us believe that these sayings were never spoken 
by Him, but are all interpolations, the work of unscrupulous 
evangelists. The weary student may after all fall back on 
the traditional explanation—that our Lord used symbolical 
language, even the symbolism of eschatology, to express 
spiritual truths; and that, to sober earthly joys and quicken 
holy fears, He placed before His followers the prospect of 
an end which might come to them at any moment, the 
exact date of which He Himself knew not. In any case, 
Dr. Schweitzer has eschatology on the brain; he finds it often 
in the Gospels because he has put it there first, and his own 
life of Christ is to the full as improbable as those he criti- 
cises. But he has given us a splendid history of the various 
‘* Lives’ that have been written during the past century ; 
and the reader, if he is wise, will resolve to put them all 
aside, read the Gospels himself, and draw his own con- 
clusions. 


‘The Gospel and the Modern Man.” By 8. Mathews. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1910. 6s, 6d. net. 

We have hitherto known Dr. Shailer Mathews as a liberal 
New Testament critic affected with a painfully pretentious 
style. In the present book he appears as an apologist, and 
we are glad to welcome the thoughtful defence of the Gospel 
message which he has compiled. And spite of his liberalism, 
the Christianity he champions does not seem to differ widely 
from the traditional form, even when he is discussing such 
thorny questions as the birth and the resurrection of our 
Saviour. We are only sorry that he has not overcome his 
weakness for fine words and technical phraseology; the 
modern man will, we fear, be put off by the author’s style 
before he has read enough to appreciate the value of what 
he has written. 


‘Fibres of Faith.” By H. 8. Holland. London: Wells Gardner. 
1910. 1s. 6d. net. 

A volume of popular apologetic addresses in Canon Scott 
Holland’s well-known style. All the old adjectives are 
present in force; everything is amazing, basic, elemental, 
immense, inevitable, inexorable, irresistible, merciless, pas- 
sionate, primal, relentless, sheer, terrific, transcendent, 
tremendous, ultimate, and a good deal more. But there is a 
fine swing and enthusiasm in it all; and though it is difficult 
to see the argument for the words, what argument we can trace 
seems sound and good. 


THE DECEMBER REVIEWS. 


The present General Election takes the Radical reviewer 
back to 1688. Mr. Harold Spender in the ‘‘ Contemporary ” 
and the Editor of the ‘‘ English Review ’’ both turn to the 
seventeenth century for a moral and a warning. At the first 
tocsin of alarm, says the ‘‘ English Review ’’, in its best blare 
of trumpets style, Lord Lansdowne surrendered the whole 
armoury of the Lords’ prerogative. ‘‘ Piously and delibe- 
rately, harakari has been perpetrated on the hereditary prin- 
ciple—all that-is now needed is the people’s requiem.’”’ The 
movement is, of course, one in which ‘‘ the people and the 
brains of England’’ are ranged against ‘‘ the reactionary 
tyranny of anestate’’. It would be difficult to put sheer mis- 
representation and blatant self-sufficiency into more condensed 
form. Mr. Spender is more sonorous. He does not seem 
to be seised of the harakari idea. With an oracular 
flourish he reminds the Peers of the French Revolution. In 
France both the monarchy and the aristocracy resisted too long. 
Will the British aristocracy also miss the golden hour of 
compromise? ‘‘ If we may judge from the latest exhibition 
of their temper, it looks very much as if they would. They 
seem at present to have forgotten the lesson of 1688, and to 
be courting the fate of 1789.’’ And all because they have 
dared hold the revolutionary schemes of a Lloyd George in 
check. Mr. Spender finds a peril to the nation in the 
present state of things, and invites all peaceful, orderly men 
to come to the help of the Government in removing it on 
orderly constitutional lines. He gives us a glowing picture 
of the Lords taking over the doctrines of Rousseau and 
appealing to the mob against the people. A sense of pro- 
portion, if not a sense of humour, on the part of the Radicals 
might save the ‘‘ peaceful orderly ’’ man from such appeals. 
Mr. Spender says the record of the House of Lords was bad 
enough in the nineteenth century. ‘‘ But they received a 
severe blow through the passage of the Reform Bill, by means 
of the guarantees, over their heads.” Mr. Spender might 
with advantage read the ‘‘ Saturday ’’ Hand-book on “‘ THe 
Lords Question ’’. 

What is really at stake is constitutional liberty, as Mr. 
| J. A. R. Marriott shows in the‘ Nineteenth Century ”. 
Mr. Marriott thinks the reform of the House of Lords hag 


been unwisely deferred and tardily undertaken, and su 
(Continued on page 756.) 
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The UNIONIST PARTY 
is pledged that Tariff Reform 
shall not come into operation 


until every elector has had 
the opportunity of voting Yes 
or No upon it, by means of 
the Referendum, without the 
inconvenience and expense 
of another General Election. 
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that the Peers are now proposing in hot haste to do what 
they might have accomplished during the relatively quiet 
times of Unionist ascendency. Does Mr. Marriott 
think that any reform of the House of Lords would have 
saved the Radical outcry against the Second Chamber? Is 
it true to say that the House of Lords adjusts itself too 
slowly to changes in public sentiment? Mr. Marriott 
devotes a long article to answering the question “‘Is there a 
Conservative party?’’ We wish he had weighed a little 
more carefully the facts as to the Lords’ history, and he 
would not then have written that while the Upper House 
‘* is frequently exhibited as a hindrance to reform it is not 
really effective as a barrier to revolution”’. In the same 
Review Mr. W. S. Lilly discusses the question of the Lords. 
The only elective element in the Second Chamber which Mr. 
Lilly would approve would be, say, fifty peers representing the 
existing peerage. Otherwise there would be selection and 
life baronies, his object being to ensure that the Second 
Chamber should express ‘‘ the judgment as contrasted with 
the emotion of the nation’. Mr. J. L. Garvin in the 
‘‘ Fortnightly "’ says that the most important thing about 
the election is that it will apply a final test to the temper 
of our modern democracy. ‘ This struggle not only involves 
the Second Chamber, but the Crown. It will profoundly 
influence the future of Ireland and the future of Empire. 
It will determine whether Socialism is to possess, in this of 
all countries, parliamentary facilities such as it enjoys 
nowhere else in the world. And it will settle, in short, the 
question whether the United Kingdom is henceforth to be 
based on any of the ‘ fundameggal guarantees ’ which every 
other Constitution rests upon, and which it is the object of 
all Constitutions to establish. That is the chief question. 
There could not be a larger.’’ Incidentally Mr. Garvin 
defends his views on Federal Home Rule based on Mr. 
O’Brien’s campaign against the Redmondites—a subject 
which is dealt with at length in another article in the 
‘“‘ Fortnightly ’’"—and concludes by asking What is the 
Peers’ alternative to the Parliament Bill? ‘‘ The Peers 
have now laid before the country a plan of reform equal to 
the constructive needs even of this crisis, and worthy of the 
historic relations of the House of Lords to all the fortunes 
of a great people. It is a plan at once bolder, sounder and 
fairer than thoughtful Unionists latterly had dared to hope 
for in their best dreams. The scheme outlined by Lord Lans- 
downe, and understood to owe much to Lord Curzon as well 
as to the lifelong urging of Lord Rosebery, deals on the one 
hand with the future composition of the Second Chamber; 
on the other hand with the adjustment of the relations 
between the two Houses of Parliament.’’ The Peers’ plan, 
in Mr. Garvin's view, is ‘‘ simple, thorough, and complete ’’. 


- Mr. Sydney Brooks follows Mr. Garvin with an article on 
, Democracy and the Crisis. Of course, Mr. Brooks thinks 
: the Government have a good case against the Peers, but 
‘he says they propose to make the House of Lords ‘‘ impar- 


tial by making it impotent. Finding it a sham for the 
proper purposes of a Second Chamber when the Conserva- 
tives are in office, their idea of equalising matters is to 
make it a sham whatever party is in office’’. Mr. Sydney 
Brooks has a happy knack of dotting Radical i’s and cross- 
ing Radical t’s. Moderate Liberals, he admits, find the 
remedy worse than the disease. 

Neither ‘‘ Blackwood’’ nor the ‘‘ National Review ”’ 
could say anything stronger or more conclusive. In 
‘* Blackwood ’’ we have two articles, one on Mr. Lloyd 
George himself, recognising his ability but showing that he 
knows nothing of the class above or below the narrow set of 
betwixt and betweens in which he was born; and a second 
on the Great Stake, which effectively makes the point that 
“‘to rob the Lords of their veto is to rob the people of their 
rights ’’’. A Second Chamber, we are reminded, is not an 
end, but a means to an end. ‘‘ That end is the preserva- 
tion of the political and social system which has existed in 
England for 700 years, under which we have grown to be the 
great nation that we are, and have reared the great Empire 
which we rule in the interests of civilisation. We regard the 
people of Great Britain as the natural guardians of this 
Constitution, and the Veto vested in the Upper House as the 


‘appointed means of securing them a free judgment when 


any part of it is called in question. Maga hopes never to 
see the day when the destinies of the Empire shall be 
abandoned to the tender mercies of a treasonable faction 
subsidised by foreign gold, or the fantastic tricks of such 
pretenders to statesmanship as now fill some of the highest 
posts of Government. The ‘‘ National ” in its ‘‘ Episodes ”’ 
usefully sets out the development of events during the past 
month. The one thing most dreaded by demagogues, it says, 
is ‘a direct reference to the people, and to that dread it 


_ attributes the failure of the Conference. It reprints some 
_of the choice things which have fallen from Mr. Redmond, 


Mr. Patrick Ford, and Mr. Lloyd George, and reminds its 
readers that if we may take Mr. Keir Hardie at his word 
the object of weakening the House of Lords is to open at the 
appointed time a campaign against the Monarchy itself. 

Tariff Reform is strongly supported by Mr. Birchenough 
in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ”’ on the ground that it will revive and 
encourage and increase domestic industries and trade; and 
in the ‘‘ National’? Mr. Bonar Law’s remarkable address 
on Tariff Reform and the Cotton Trade, given in Manchester 
on 8 November, is reprinted at length.. In the ‘‘ National ”’ 
also appears an article by Ignotus highly critical of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. ‘‘ The reputation of the 
Committee has been tarnished by recent events, so that even 
the man in the street is now beginning to question its value. 
It is at this juncture that the Government have played their 
best card ’”’ by appointing Lord Kitchener, and Ignotus fears 
that the object is to play off a muzzled Lord Kitchener 
against Lord Roberts. ‘‘ To-day’’, says Ignotus, ‘‘ it 
cannot too often be repeated the nation has neither a modern 
army nor a paramount fleet.’’ That is a view, on the naval 
side at least, which Excubitor in the ‘‘ Fortnightly’? and 
Sir William White in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century '’ combat 
in considerable detail. Excubitor says we have so far by 
‘* astute administration, forethought, and enterprise ’’ won 
in the competition of tons and guns, and the Navy, judged 
by material and personnel, is in a position of unassailable 
supremacy. But though he regards the outlook with con- 
fidence, he admits that he cannot regard it with easy com- 
placency. Sir William White thinks that the fears of a 
crisis in naval affairs will be found on examination to be 
based chiefly on the assuzaption that only Dreadnoughts in 
future will count—an assumption which he does not share. 
He denies that our margin of superiority as compared with 
Germany has shrunk in the last five years, but he confines 
himself to Germany. 

Foreign affairs do not claim much attention in the Keviews 
this month. There is Dr. Dillon’s usual survey, in the 
course of which he endorses Captain Mahan’s view that the 
British Navy is ‘‘ the most efficacious obstacle to a European 
war ’’, though he immediately proceeds to show that it is 
not ‘‘ efficacious ’’’. In miscellaneous articles, such as ‘‘ The 
Last Sultan of Turkey’’, Benjamin Disraeli, and the 
Marquess of Dalhousie, the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ is strong. The 
‘* English Review ’’ trusts more to its literary essays and 
sketches than to its political and social articles. This mont: 
it gives a double number, and starts Mr.Conrad’s new novel 
Under Western Eyes’’. In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century 
Mr. S. M. Mitra gives a lengthy account—to be continued—of 
King Edward’s Peace Tour in India as Prince of Wales, whicit 
he assumes is almost forgotten. Sir George Reid in the 
‘* Financial Review of Reviews ’’ deals with the financial 
outlook in Australia in the spirit of optimism which 
characterises all his utterances. The financial outlook of 
Britannia’s most distant daughter, he says, is among the best 
of the auspicious signs which brighten the Imperial outlook. 
Among the new features of, ‘‘ Blackwood’s’’ are the first 
chapters of Mr. Newbolt’s new novel and the first of a series 


. of Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, in verse, by Mr. Alfred Noyes. 


The Christmas numbers of the ‘‘ Century”, ‘‘ Harper’’, 
and ‘‘Scribner’’ are excellent. In the ‘‘Century’’ Mr. 
A. C. McGiffert begins a study of Martin Luther and his 
work ; in “‘ Harper’’ Mr. Christian Brinton has an intimate 
article on Charles Cottet, the painter of Brittany, and in 
“* Seribner’s ’’ there is another capital article by Mr. Brinton 
on the French portrait-painter Jacques-Emile Blanche. Mr. 


A. C. Benson has a most interesting essay on Henry Sidgwick 
in the ‘‘ Cornhill”’. 


‘* Bevue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Decembre. 


M. Ollivier again occupies many pages of the ‘“‘ Revue ’’- 
These articles are certainly remarkable productions for a 
man of his age, but we confess that we wish they could be 
somewhat compressed. Their length is becoming tiresome. 
In this paper he tries to demonstrate that, so far as the 
Emperor and the chiefs generally were concerned, all the 
preparations required at the outbreak of the war of 1870 had 
been made. If there were any failure it was due to sub- 
ordinate agents or the system cn which the army was con- 
ducted. This seems to us a very lame excuse, if it be ar 
excuse at all. There are, however, some interesting passages 
in the article, particularly the account of the last days of 
that brilliant writer Prévost Paradol, who committed 
suicide shortly after his arrival as Minister at Washington. 
M. Faguet makes decorous fun of Mr. A. V. Dicey’s theories 
on Benthamism. Surely M. Charmes should know that Lord 


~ Rosebery is not a marquis! - 
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is quite distinct from any other. It possesses 
the remarkable property of rendering milk, with 
which it is mixed when used, quite easy of 
digestion by infants, invalids and convalescents. 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, ete., 
everywhere. 


The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET which 
induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an 
excellent light repast and Is preferable to all alcoholic stimu- 
lants. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat ina partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute by adding bolling water. 


Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
Of all Chemists. 6 & 3/- per tin. 


Dr. J, Collis Browne’ 


Hi s, 5, COL DS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks The only Palliative in 
of SPASMS, HYSTERIA, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a charm in DIARRHCEA, CHOLERA & DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE, 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 
Of all Chemists, wah: 2/9, 4/6. 


RITISH COLUMBIA.—High-class Investments 
be made by the chase and re-sale, at a profit of 30 to so cent , of 
LOTS and the Cities of Vancouver North 
or on FIRST MORTGAGES t.--JOHN ALEXANDER & 
co., VANCOUVER, ROKERS. References: 
The Bank of British North / America, G Street, London ; or Rev. J. 
Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, — Vamaonen B.C. 


| BARR’S 
| CASH CLEARANCE SALE of SPRING FLOWERING 


| BULBS. 


| Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Irises, 
_ Polyanthus Narcissi, &c., all of best quality, 


| AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
CLEARANCE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


| BARR & SONS, 11, 12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden. 
POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Nearty Oprosire Bonp Street.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES CuT.” 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 


Black Handle... ... 5s. A ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle. Ts. 6d. Leather Case 2is. 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7s. 6d. Kropp Strop Paste ... 6d. 


Wholesale: Ossorne, Garrett, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY'S MAILS. 


ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY galling 
at st GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT 


Manacers—F¥. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Funcuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 


apply to the latter firm Fenchurch Avenue, to 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


CHRISTMAS CANARY ISLANDS, 


14 Days, including Hotel Accommodation. 
FIRST CLASS, 20 Guineas. SECOND CLASS, 14 Guineas, 
By UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Apply to... . DONALD CURRIE & CO., Lonpon, 


Ol PROPERTY IN CALIFORNIA FOR SALE.— 
20,000 barrels monthly with 1,000,coo barrel Contract. For price and details 
write JOHNSTON CO., Newport, R.1., U.S.A, 


enda 


GUARANTEED PURE BY THE 
STATE OF SAN* PAULO: ( BRAZIL) 
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GEORGE ALLEN & SONS’ List. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The aim of this NEW SERIES is to give an absolutely 
trustworthy, authentic, and up-to-date description of British 
Interes's, Resources, and Life throughout the Empire. 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY IN 
CANADA. 


By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
With Map, Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, Gse net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Attractive in a high degree—a happy com- 


bination of personal affection for a great country and a broad 
outlook on its past and future.” 


MODERN INDIA. 
By Sir J. D. REES, K.C.L.E., C.Y.O. 
With Map, Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, Gs. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Deserves a wide circulation ; 
should in every writer upon Hindustan.” 


IN THE RHONE COUNTRY. 

By ROSE KINGSLEY, Author of “ Eversley Gardens.” 
With 52 Full-page Illustrations. 

Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 40s. Gd. net. - 


TIMES.—* Infused with the warmth of an intelligent 
enthusiasm.” 


VENICE IN THE Xilith AND 


XiVth CENTURIES. 
By F. C. HODGSON, M.A, Feliow of King’s College, 
mage. 
With 21 Full- 
664 pp. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 10s. Gd. net. 


LOUIS XIV. AND MADAME DE 


MAINTENON. 
By CHARLOTTE LADY BLENNERHASSETT. 
With 20 Portraits and Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt top, 76s. net. ~ 


GLOBE.—* Contains much informaion absut the political 
and ud literary history of the he period. . 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS. 
An Anthology by G, A. B. DEWAR. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Crown 8vo. 
cloth gilt top, Ss. net. 
Or in 4 dainty volumes. Each with 3 F 
Illustrations in Colour, and Cover in Pv wall sae 
gilt top, Is. 6d. net ech, 


WORKS BY 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, Designed Cover, Sg. net each. 
Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 
Tne Treasure of the | The Life of the Bee. 
Humble. (oth Edition. | [13th Edition. 


Wisdom and Destiny. | 
The Buried Temple. 


Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
The Doubte Garden. | Life and Flowers. 
[and Edit/on. 
POGKET EDITION. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, leather, 3s. Gd. net 
per vol., gilt top Designed Cover. 
The Life of the Bee. The Treasure of the 
[36th Thousand. Humble. (2374 Thousand. 
Wisdom and Destiny. [1744 Thousand. 
And 3 volumes of ean 


THE ADVANTAGES of 
HEREDITARY RULE. 


By A. C. SUTHERLAND, M.A. 
Paper, TWOPENOGE net. 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, 
44.45 RATHBONE PLACE. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION 
Jim Hande (Richard Washburn Child). Macmillan. a 
Midnight House (William Fryer Harvey). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Deuce and All (George Raffalovitch), The i of a Soul 
(George Raffalovitch). The Equinox. 3s. 6d. net each. 
The Sun-Worshippers (Ethel a aang Century Press. 3s. 6d. 


Girt 
and the Bubble M. Payne). Treherne. 


She _— to Conquer (Oliver Goldsmith). Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

net. 
History aNp ARCHZOLOGY 

History of the German People after the close of the Middle Ages 
(. — Janssen. Vols. XV. and XVI.). Kegan Paul. 
25s. n 

The Deva. or Mediterranean Civilisation (Angelo Mosso). Fisher 
Unwin. 16s. net. 

Old Country Inns (Henry P. Maskell). Sir Isaac Pitman. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Medieval Sicily : A of Life and Art in the Middle Ages 

(Gecilia Wern). Duckworth. 12s. 6d. ‘net. 
-Chantrey Land (Harold Armitage). Sampson Low. 10s. 6d. 
i net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS > 
The Markha: Sport in —— — Hans von Koenigs- 
marck). Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d 
Poems (George Meredith. Vols. L. = II.). Constable. 7s. 6d. 


net each. 
THEOLOGY 
The Love and Wisdom of God (Edward King). Longmans, 
Green. 


The Spirit of Power (Ernest Arthur Edghill). Arnold. 5s. net. 

The Liturgy of the Primitive Church (Reginald Maxwell 
Woolley). Cambridge : At the University Press. 5s. net. 

The Contemplative Life (A. M. Buchanan). Angelus Co. 2s. 
net..- 

Messianic Interpretation, and other Studies (Rev. R. J. 
Knowling). §.P.C.K. 3s. 


TRAVEL 
Ribbon Roade (A. T. and B. R. Wood), 9s. net; Islam Land 
(Michael Myers Sheomaker), 10s. 6d. net. Putnam. 
Shans at Home (Mrs. Leslie Milne). Murray. 15s. net. 
—_ hes in Tokyo (Jukichi Inouye). Tokyo : Tokyo Printing 


Unex saonel Spain (Abel Chapman). Arnold. 2is. net. 
The Call of the Snowy Hispar (William Hunter Workman and 
Fanny Bullock Workman). Constable net. 


(Continued on page 760.) 


FOUR CHRISTMAS 
BOOKLETS. 


TO REPLACE THE CASUAL CARD. 


Wrappered in ? am vellum, gold and white, ls. net. Bound in 
limp calf, stitched with ribbon, 2s. net. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN. 
By Francis Thompson. With Portrait. [5th 
Thousand, 


THF CRADLE OF THE KING. 
An Anthology of Christmas Poems by Richard 
Crashaw, Robert Stephen Hawker, Coventry 
Patmore Father Tabb, Francis Thompson, Alice 
Meynell and Katharine Tynan. With three repro- 
ductions in blue and brown after Panels by 
della Robbia. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. 
By Cardinal Newman. With a Portrait. 


THE WEDDING SERMON. 
By Coventry Patmore. With a Portrait. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON'S 
WORKS. 


POEMS. 8th Thousand. 55s. net. 

SISTER SONGS. 3rd Thousand. ‘55. net. 

NEW POEMS. 4th Thousand. 6s. net. 
SELECTED POEMS. With a Portrait, and a Biogra- 


phical Note by WILFRID MEYNELL. 12th Thousand. 55s. net. 


SHELLEY. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. gth Thousand. 2s. 6d. net. (Large 
Paper copies, ss. net.) 


BURNS & OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W. 
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Books are safe presents. A Selected list of 


new volumes published by Duckworth & Co 


The book for a golfer. Just published. 


The Golf Courses of 
the British Isles 


Described by BERNARD DARWIN. 
Painted by HARRY ROUNTREE. 


A Graphic Account of the leading Golf Links 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 


With 48 Illustrations in Colour and 16 in 
Sepia. Cloth, gilt top, square royal 8vo. 21s, 
net. Inland postage, 6d. 

“A classic. This standard work. A great book on 
golf.” —Odbserver. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


The Life History of the unhappy wife of 
Charles Edward Stuart, Louise Countess of 
Albany. 


The Last Stuart 
Queen. 


By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN. 
With Portraits, 16s. net. Postage 6d. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


An Important Work on Sicily: its Life 
and Art. 


Mediaeval Sicily. 


Aspects of Life and Art. 
By CECILIA WAERN. 


With 74 lllustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Inland postage 6d. 


Verses. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


This volume of serious verse is notable. 
With the exception of a slight book issued 
in early days and long since out of print, 
it is the author’s first collection of poems. 
His essays and his humorous and satirical 
rhymes, such as Children’s Beasts 
Books,” are almost Classics, and will ensure 
a wide popularity for the present work. 


Large crown 8vo. 5S, net. Inland postage 4d. 


The magic and mystery of forest life. 
** A delightfully fantastic romance.” 


The Three 
Mulla Mulgars. 


_ By WALTER DE LA MARE. 
With 2 Tilustrations in Colour, 5s, net. 


“The golden ageofihe mn ofpiase.” Books for Children. 


Sporting Days and 
Sporting Ways. 


A volume of anecdote and reminiscence. 


By RALPH NEVILL, 


Part Author of ‘‘ From Piccadilly to Pall 
Mall,” and Author of ‘* The Merry Past.” 
Tilustrated, 12s. 6d. net. Inland 
postage, 5a. 


** Packed from beginning to end with lively stories.” 
—Country Life. 


** An intimate Life of a notable statesman.” 


Alexander 
Hamilton. 


By ALLAN McLEAN HAMILTON. 


‘*An interesting account of a great and 
wonderful career and a tragic end.” 


16s, net. Postage 6d. 


A romantic fantasy of Mediaeval Germany. 


The Child 
of the Air. 


By Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN. 


Illustrated in Colour and in Line by 
C. WILHELM. 


Large crown 8vo, with Designed Cover, 58. net. 


The Temptation of 
Saint Anthony. 


A New Translation 
By R. FRANCIS. 

A ‘Fine Edition” of Flaubert’s master- 
piece, printed on imitation hand-made paper, 
deckle edges, half-bound silk cloth, in slip 
case. 


Large cr. 8v0, 18, 64. net. Inland postage 4d. 


‘*A volume of impressions and atmo- 
spheric studies of a wonderful charm and 


distinction.” 

By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
**So real and intense that the very sun of 

the Spains and of Morocco seems to burn 

in upon us. The author is one of our great 

stylists."— English Review. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


** Full of the joy of the open air.” 


The Faithful 
Failure. 


By ROSAMOND NAPIER, 


Author of ‘‘ The Heart of a Gypsy.” 6s. 


Miss Napier scored a notable success 
with her first novel, published last year. 
It is thought that the second book will 
carry her into a popularity equalling that 
of our foremost novelists. There is a 
human insight and an uplifting feeling for 
Nature with it which must» commend it to 
the most critical reader. 


The novel that is being read throughout 


the world. 
His Hour. 


By ELINOR GLYN, 
Author of ** The Visits of Elizabeth.” 
2nd Impression. 68. 


** Has all the charm of the ‘ New Arabian 
Nights.’” 


The Profitable 
imbroglio. 


By ‘“‘ADRIAN HAYTER.” 6s, 
Who Adrian Hayter ?—Standard. 


When choosing gifts for children up te 
12 years old ask to see 
DUCKWORTH’S CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
which are “safe” presents. Their new List 
includes stories by well-known writers, illus- 
trated by Rackham, Furniss, Rountree, 
Tennant, and others. The colouring is well 
done, and the style is excellent. 


Prices from 35. 6d, net to 1s. 6d. net. 
Inland postage, 34. a volume. 
A full Prospectus in colour will be sent pree to any 
one applying. 


The Roadmender 
Series. 


Feap. 8vo. cioth, 2s. 6d, net a volume. 


The volumes in the series are works with 
the same tendency as Michael Fairless’s re- 
markable book, from which the series gets its 
name: books which express a deep feeling for 
Nature, with a mystical interpretation of life. 
‘* The Roadmender” has gone, through some 
seven-and-twenty editions and is published in 
four styles. A new edition, with picture end- 
papers, bound in olive-green velvet calf, is 
now ready. There is also an_ illustrated 
Large-Paper Edition, 5s. net ; and a limp 
lambskin binding, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage 3d. a copy ; Large-Paper Edition 4d. 
a copy. ) 

Full List of volumes can be had on application. 


The Popular | 
Library of Art. 


Over 20 volumes are now published —in 
this series. Ask for them in the green 
canvas binding. Two new books added to 
this series this autumn are : — 


BLAKE. By G. K. CHEsTerton. 
HOGARTH. By Epwarp GARNETT. 


With very many Illustrations in each and 
with a Frontispiece Reproduced in Colour. 
All the works in the series are individual and 
distinctive and have some critical value. 

Pocket size, 2s, net a volume. 
Inland postage 3a. 


Volumes on Watts, Raphael, and the 
English Water-Colour Painters may also be 
had in the popular Persian Yapp binding, 
3s. 6d. net each. 


The Readers’ Library 


A series of Copyright Volumes of indi- 
vidual merit and permanent value, the work 
of authors of repute, 


Qs. 6d. net a volume. Crown 8vo0."dark blue 
cloth, round bach, 


The books included in the Readers’ Library 
are very suitable gift volumes for a critical 
reader, as they comprise the works of such 
writers as Leslie Stephen, Stopford Brooke, 
Augustine Birrell, Hilaire Belloc, Joha 
Galsworthy, &e., &c. 

A full List of Titles can be had from the Publishers. 


The fullest particulars of any Book or 


can be seen at most booksellers’, or at 


Series can be had from the Publishers on sending a postcard, and the volumeg 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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The Greening Books 


Dr. ALBERT WILSON’S New Work. 


UNFINISHED MAN 


By the Author of ‘* EDUCATION, PERSONALITY, AND 
CRIME.” 
Demy 8vo. fully illustrated, 108. 6d. net. 
book pects is by one who can claim a life 
nec t i 
long sete Daily J aw em, and it is a highly important presentation of its 


A new and important work by the Author of “ SEEN AND 
NSEEN.” 


a’. 


THE PSYCHIC REALM 


By E. KATHARINE BATES. 
Crown 8vo. 28, 6d. net. 


MR. RANGER GULL’S NEW ROMANCE, 


HOUSE OF TORMENT 


By the Author of ** The Serf.” 
In ‘ House of Torment” the Author returns to the field of 
historical romance, a field in which he has few equals. He takes 
us back to the days of Philip and Mary, when the Holy Inquisition 
was vainly endeavouring to get a footing in this country. From 
the Court, with its Spanish intriguing, to the peaceful country 
lanes of Essex, where he gives a stirring account of the martyrdom 
of Dr. Rowland Taylor, of Hadleigh, thence to Seville itself and 
the dungeons and tortures of the Holy Office, we are taken with 
descriptive skill and accurate historical research. 


HOUSE OF TORMENT 


By C. RANGER GULL. 
With Frontispiece by R. JASPER WEIRD. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT IS A GOOD NOVEL. 
A YULETIDE TALE, FULL OF POWER AND CHARM. 


THE REVOLT AT ROSKELLY’S. 
WILLIAM CAINE, Avthor of Boom,” 
have read for a long time.” Morning Leader Monies we 


A STORY OF MYSTERY AND EXCITEMENT. 
THE GIRL’S HEAD. 
ARTHUR Machen in the Evening News. 
A ROMANCE OF JAMES V. OF SCOTLAND. 
A KING’S MASQUERADE, 


By May Wynne, author of “ Henry of Navarre,” & 
_ “A brisk and vigorous story of those brave fighting days —- 


LOVE AND THE FORGE. 


By Frank Dilnot, author of “The Tyrants of Hyben.” 

“ Reminds one just a little of some of Thomas Hardy's ‘ Wessex tales.’ ” 
Daily Mail. 

THE ISLAND OF REGENERATION. 

By Cyrus Townsend Brady, 

Author of “ Richard the Brazen,” &c. 
DOCTOR GREY. By Stephen Andrew, 
Author of “‘ The Serpent and the Cross.” 


VIC VWICTA. By Alfred E. Carey, 
Author of “‘ Sealed Orders,” &c. 


THE BLACK ABOLITIONIST. 

By J. F. Bradley, author of “ Passing of Night,” &c. 
BOHEMIAN BLOOD. By Lester Lurgan, 
Author of “‘ The Mill - 
JOHNNY: A Lady of the Period. 

. By Herbert George, Author of ‘A Master of Means.” 
PRINCESS GALVA. By David Whitelaw, 
uthor of “* Moor of Valley,” &c, 
THE CARDINAL’S PAST. 
By Michael Kaye, Author of “ The Duke's Vengeance.” 


A DREAMER’S TRAGEDY. 
By Owen Stranger. 
THE BLINDING LIGHT. By Colin Collins, 
Author of “ The Human Mole.” 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
New Additions to The Lotus Library. 


A PASSION OF THE SOUTH. 

Iph Daudet. 
OUR LADY OF LIES. By Pau! Bourget 
CAGLIOSTRO & COMPANY. 
: By Frantz Funck-Brentano. 
12zmo. _ Cloth, is. 6d. net. Leather, 2s, net. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


Verse AND DRAMA 
Shakespeare and his Love (Frank Harris). Palmer. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Piper (Josephine Preston Peabody). Constable. 5». net. 
The Mahdi (S. Lyle). Allen. 3s. net. 
The Rich Fisherman (Eric Duncan). Century Press. 3s. 6¢. 


net. 

The Triumph of Pan (Victor B. Neuburg). The Equinox. 53. 
net. 

Poems : Tales o’ our Toun (Joseph Lee). Dundee : Montgomery. 
2s. net. 

The Edinburgh Book of Scottish Verse, 1300-1900 (W. Macneils 
Dixon). Meiklejohn and Holden. 7s. 6d. net. 

Verses (H. Belloc). Duckworth. 5s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A BC, The, of Collecting Old English China (J. F. Blacker). 
Stanley Paul. 5s. net. 

Age of Foliy, The (Charles J. Rolleston). Milne. 5s. net. 

British Museum of Natural History, The (W. P. Pycraft); 
Greenwich Royal Hospital and the Royal United Service 
Museum (Edward Fraser). Wells Gardner. 2s. 6/. net 


each. 

Day's Burden, The (T. M. Kettle). Dublin: Maunsel; and 
London : Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

Federation and Home Rule (By ‘“ Pacificus’’). Murray. 2s. 6d 


net. 

Indian Unrest (Valentine Chirol). Macmillan. 5s. net. 

Le Milieu Médical et la Question Médicosocials (Docteur 
Grasset), 2fr.; Discours sur les Passions de | Amour (Emile 
Faguet), 3fr. 50c. Paris : Grasset. 

Official Report, The, of the Church Congress, 1910 (Rev. C. 
Dunkley). - Allen. 10s. 6d. net. “ 

Where Ghosts Walk (Marion Harland), 9s. net; Romance of 
Imperial Rome (Elizabeth W. Champney), 15s. net. 
Putnam. 

be 4 Carvings in English Churches (Francis Bond). Frowde. 

. net. 

REVIEWS AND MaGazrnes FoR DecemBer :—The Empire Review, 
ls.; The Westminster Review, 2s. 6d.; The Book Monthly, 
6d.; The United Empire, 1s. 


SUITABLE GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS. 
BIBLE ANGELS. ‘Nose 


Believed to be the only Book of the kind in existence. 
JUST ISSUED. Handsomely bound. 234 pages, 4S. net. 


To be obtained from all Booksellers; or direct from the publishers ( po stage 3a 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 


Price Threepence. 


THE NATION’S DANGER. 


The Fraud & Weakness of our Home Defences. 
Reprinted from ‘‘ The Outlook.”’ 


THE NEW OUTLOOK CO., Lrp., 167 STRAND, W.C. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
Having Removed to their New and Much Enlarged Premises at No. 
43 PICCADILLY, 


Invite inspection of their stock of BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS there, 
most of which are especially suited for CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall). 
Telegraphic Address : Booxmen, Lonpon.” Telephone : MAyFaiR 3601. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


YPEWRITING OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies. 3d. per 1,000 words, 
Duplicating. NORA DICKINSON, ekville Gardens, Ilford. 


Saturday’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


3s. Gd. net. NOW READY. 
Order of your bookseller (or direct from the Office, 38. 10, post fre. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
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A SELECT LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH ESSAYISTS 


Completejin 20 Tastefully Bound Cloth Volumes. 
With Introductions by Eminent Men of Letters. 


No one to-day, whatever his 
daily work, can afford to neglect 
the treasures of English litera- 
ture. These treasures are not 
for the specialist and critic 
alone, but forall men, Every- 
day conversation, the daily 
newspaper, our modern books, 
all reflect the thoughts and 
language of the classic English 
Essayists. 

In the volumes mentioned 
below are enshrined the best 
thoughts of the greatest spirits 
of our race, expressed in noble 
language. They contain gems 
of thought, finished phrases, 
sayings of infinite suggestive- 
ness. The Essays mirror the 
thoughts, manners, and cus- 
toms of three centuries of 
English history. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES: 


Addison and Steele, Zssays from the Introduction by 
Spectator.” W. A. Lewis BETTANy. 


Francis Bacon, £:ssays. FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Johnson, Johnson's Table 
air, 


W. A. Lewis BETTAny. 
TIGHE HOopkKINs. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


William Carleton, S/ories. 
Thomas Carlyle, 


Thomas De Quincey, Con/essions of an 
English Opium Eater. 


Thomas De Quincey, £::2ys. 
R. W. Emerson, £ssay:. 
William Hazlitt, Zssays. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Auio- 
crat of the Breakfast Table. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 7/2 Pyo/essor 
at the Breakfast Table. CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


Leigh Hunt, /magination and Fancy. EDMUND Gossg, 

Charles Lamb, £ssays of Elia. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 

Charles Lamb, Zast Essays of Elia. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 

Walter Savage Landor, /maginary 
Conversations. 

Sir Thomas More, Uzo/iz. 

John Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies and 
Onto this Last. 

W. M. Thackeray, Roundabout Papers. 

W. M. Thackeray, 7% Four Georges. 

H. D. Thoreau, Walden. 


We it te each volume 
measures 6} inches by 43 inches, the kkcase being 15 inches 
high and 10} inches wide. = 

The green cloth covers bear a tasteful design in gold. Each 
volume has a full-page portrait frontispiece, and specially designed 
ote The library is only sold complete in stained wood 

<case. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
RICHARD WHITEING. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


G. K. CHESTERTON, 


Prof. J. P. MAHAFFY. 
H. G, WELLs. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 
RICHARD WHITEING. 


A FREE BOOKLET. 


Zo THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING Co., 
34-35 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Please send me the free booklet describing ‘A Select Library of 
English Essayists” and particulars of your special terms enabling 
readers of Saturday Review to obtain the set by an outlay of a few 
shillings for a few months. 


1911 EDITION NOW READY. 


Indispensable in view of the recent Accession 
and coming Coronation. 


THE 


STANDARD PEERAGE VOLUME. 


PEERACE, 
BARONETACE, 
KNIGHTAGE, 
COMPANIONACE 


Also an Appendix of Royal Warrant Holders. 
(All Alphabetically arranged.) 
Enlarged to 2,480 pp. Royal 8vo. 


(with Index to 
Courtesy Titles), 


(with 
Index), 


"Clear, Illustrated 
Accurate, with 
and easy of Armorial 

Reference. Bearings. 


A very mine of information (including 
Addresses) regarding all living Titled Persons, 
and the Members of the Collateral Branches of 
all Peers and Baronets, Bishops, Privy Coun- 
cillors, Knights and Companions of the various 
Orders, Precedency, Coronation Ceremony, 

Formal Modes of Address, &c., &c. 


Cloth gilt (Royal Edition), 31s, 6d. net; or in 

2 vols., 16s, 6d. net each; Limp morocco (Special 

Thin Paper Edition), half weight and thickness of 
Royal Edition, 50s. net. 


OF ALL FIRST-CLASS BOOKSELLERS. 


Lonpon: DEAN & SONS, Limitep. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
WILLIAM HUGHES HILTON, ESQ., SALE, CHESHIRE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (oy order of the Executrix), at their H 

No. 13 Wellington Street, W.C., on MONDAY, DECEMBER 12, @ 
Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE 
LIBRARY of the late William —— Hilton, Esq., Sale, Cheshire, comprisin; 
Standard Editions of English and Foreign Authors in the various branches 
literature ; fine Books of Prints and Extra-illustraced works ; First Editions of the 
Writings of Combe, Dibdin, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Jefferies, Lever, Rogers, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, Thackeray, &c. ; Works illustrated by Bewick, H. K. Browne, 
Caldecott, Leech, Tennie! and Rowlandson, including a large number with Wood- 
cuts engraved by the Dalziel Brothers in the sixties ; Collections of Humorous and 
Political Caricatures by Gilray, Rowlandson, Woodward, &c.; Publications of 
Learned Societies ; the Four Folio Editions of Shakespeare's Works, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE AND RARE BOOKS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY DECEMBER 10, and Three Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, VALUABLE and RARE BOOKS acd interesting European 
and Oriental Manuscripts, including a portion of the Library of the iate L. J Berger, 
Esq. (of Reigate); a Selection from the Li>rary of i Woodward, Esq. (of 
Crooksbury Hurst, Farnham), and other ies, comprising many important 
and interesting Early Printed Books (English and Foreign); Fren:h illustrated 
Books of the XVIIIth Century; Illuminated and other Manuscripts ; the Common- 
oe Books of Sir Edward Hoby ard Sir Thomas Smith (¢ems, Q. Elizabeth) ; 
itiones Piincipes; Books formerly in the possession of Queen L., the 
Ear! of Surrey, &c ; Rate Books on America ; Books illustrated by G. Cruikshank ; 
= MS. by Sandford, written for and dedicated to Oliver Cromwell, an important 
series of Eight Letters by the Rev. A. J. Scott (Lord Nelson's Chaplain), giving 
vivid Accounts of the Last Hours of the Admiral in the Battle of Trafalgar ; many 
Books in Old French Bindings, with arms of former Owners; fine Books of Prints 
4 extra-i!lustrated works, and many other i ing and valuable i 
May be viewed two days cian. Caste may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


_ Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
™% KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information tree of charge. Replies received. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK CONTAINS: 
RAW RUBBER PREPARATION. 


HEVEA BRASILIENSIS—TAPPING 


SYSTEMS. 
By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


COUNT VON HOCHBERG ON A 
PLANTATION. 


Weekly ONE PENNY. 6 months, post free, 3/3; abroid,4/4 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HEVEA RUBBER TRUST. 


Aw Extraordinary General Meeting of the Hevea Rubber Trust, Limited, 
convened in compliance with a uisition by shareholders, was held on 
Thursday to consider the following resolution: “That this meeting 
dissents from the policy of the board in investing in dividendless and un- 
realisable assets, and directs the board (a) to forthwith take all such 
steps as may be feasible (without incurring undue liability or lose) for 
the purpose of withdrawing from the undertaking entered into by the 
company to invest £15,000 of the company’s funds in the Kuala-Nal 
Kelantan Rubber Company. Limited. or for disposing of any interest 

uired by the company therein; (b) To refrain’ from pursuing such 
policy hereafter.” Mr. J. L. Shand presided. 

The Chairman, who was received with applause, explained that many 
friends who knew he was connected with the rubber world asked him for 
his advice, and he had felt that the best he could possibly do was to 
induce them to join in forming a company which should act on the very 
best expert advice that could be obtained to secure the best possible 
footing on the best possible terms in rubber investments. There was 
not a single investment which this company had undertaken which he 
would not have undertaken on his own account. 

Mr. Maurice Jenks, before moving the resolution, asked if the Chairman 
would answer some questions of which he had given him notice by letter. 

The Chairman replied, stating that the company had called up £37.500, 
of which £4,200 had been spent on preliminary expenses, £5,000 had been 
invested in the Kuala-Nal Kelantan Company, £1,200 had been invested 
in Burmah, £2.800 had been lent on first-class securities, and £24,300 was 
in the bank. 

Mr. Jenks said that he saw no ground for any attack upon the personal 
integrity of the directors, but he complained of the way in which the 
directors had exercised their judgment, particularly with regard to the 
investment of £15,000, which apparently was the most important invest- 
ment that the company had made up to now. In a circular which the 
directors had issued they quoted a passage from the prospectus in which 
they said it would be their policy to devote their attention mainly to 
the acquisition of rubber plantations; but, referring again to the pro- 
spectus, he saw that it stated that it would be among their objects to 

read the interest of the company over as wide a field as possible. He 
submitted that this was not being done when they locked up in one con- 
cern £15,000 out of a total cash capital of £57,500. Speaking for himself 
and those he represented, they had thought when going into the Hevea 
Rubber Trust that they were investing in a company which would spread 
its interests widely on remunerative terms and with a view to a quick 
turnover. From this point of view it was impossible to understand the 
policy of the directors in putting £15,000 into the Kuala-Nal Kelantan 
Rubber Co. From eh ge pene of that comnany it appeared that the 
total capital was £60,000, of which £10,(00 on'y was issued to the public, 
while the Hevea Rubber Trust was “ planted,”’ to use an appropriate term, 
with £15,000 firm, the only consideration which they received being an 
option on £12,000 of shares for some extended period. He hoped the 
Chairman would tell them what was the great attraction of this invest- 
ment. He formally moved the resolution. 

Mr. Lustig, who seconded the motion, said one need not be a rubber 
expert to see from the prospectus of the Kuala-Nal Company that it could 
not distribute any dividend for the next five years. Nor could any return 
be expected from the Burma rubber venture, upon which he had reason 
to believe the directors had also embarked, before the expiration of a 
similar period. 

Mr. Meares said he was enagiy in favour of allowi the Com- 
pany to conduct its business through properly appoint directors, 
three of whom at least he had known for the best part of twenty years 
in connection with Ceylon industry. Supposing the directors had fol- 
lowed the advice of the requisitionists, and had put the Company’s monev 
into companies which were paying very large dividends they would now 

face to face with very heavy capital loss, for there had been great 
depreciation in the — value of many shares recently. He understood 
that it was the intention to put a certain amount of money into invesrt- 
ments which would gradually become dividend paying, and in carrying 
on the policy they had adopted the board were doing the very best they 
possibly could for the shareholders. 

Mr. Williams said he thought the requisitioniste had every reason to 
complain that in the two chief investments dividends were four or five 
years away. 

Mr. Robb said he had not heard a single argument from the requisi- 
tionists which called for a reply from the Board. 

A shareholder observed that he thought the Board were perhaps too 
optimistic in their estimate of the future of rubber. If in a few years the 
price was down to 2s. or 3s. per Ib., the question was whether the invest- 
ment the Board had made was really a good one. 

Mr. Gautier de Ste. Croix said that on the basis of current values the 
cost of an acre of the Linggi Company’s estate would be £450, whereas 
the cost of an acre of the estate in which the directors. with every 
justification, had invested the Trust’s money would be about £30 when 
it came into bearing. 

Mr. R. J. Hoffmann (a director) said that the directors did not hold 
office to put money into big companies such as had been mentioned, good 
as they were. The directors’ function was to put money at bed-rock into 
concerns which the shareholders would not otherwise find. With regard to 
the investment to which particular objection was taken, the estate was 
in one of the very best districts. The wait was nothing. In this case it 
would be only four or four and a-half years, of which two years had 
already expired. 

The resolution was put to the meeting, after some further discussion, 
and was defeated by an overwhelming majority, on a show of hands. 

Mr. Jenks said that he must demand a poll; but it was pointed out that 
against proxies for 9,000 votes in favour of the requisitionists there were 
proxies for 43, votes against their resolution, exclusive of the sup- 
porters of the Board present. 

The demand was not pressed, and the proceedings concluded with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. Jenks. 


THE ANSWER TO MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


THE LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C. 
Specially written and prepared for the €lection. 


A 64 page pamphlet supplementary to the ‘‘Saturpay” HanpBook FoR Unionist SPEAKERS (1909). 
PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, SEYENPENCE. 


_ To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents ; or, if there should be any difficulty or delay in getting it, 
it will be sert by return of post on receipt of 7d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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A Prospectus has been issued, which states amongst other 


as follows :— 


things 
The fulJ Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Jeint Steck Companies. 


The Subscription List will Open on MONDAY, December 12th, and Close on or before, WEDNESDAY, | 
December 14th, 1910. 


; POINTS WORTH NOTING. 


The Vendors are willing to take £75,335 of the purchase price in 
Shares and Debentures, this being the largest amount permissible, under 
the Stock Exchange Regulations, for granting an official settlement 
and quotation. 

No underwriting commissions. No calls or options granted to any 
one except applicants for the present Debenture iesue. 

Directors take no fees or remuneration in any year unless Share- 
holders receive at least 15 per cent. dividend for that year. 

After reserving out of profits £11,000 a year to pay off a!l Debentures 
within five years, the annual profits, based on the present returns, 
would allow of a 20 per cent. dividend being paid on the whole Share 
Capital-now offered for subscription, or enough to pay the 7 per cent. 
Debenture Interest more than eleven times over. 

This iseue, if fully subscribed, will provide £78,0C0 cash available 
for sinking more wells and buying additional producing properties 
including one definitely offered to the Vendors which shou'd immediately 
enable the present profits to be increased by a further £30,000 a year; 


but these extra profits are not incleded in the above figures, although 
all the Capital for carning them is now allowed for. 

The “ Tsuschima” and other properties above referred to are sur- 
rounded by a large number of other proved oil-producing lands; they 
are not in some far-distant inaccessible part of the world, but only 
two days’ easy journey from London, where British investors can keep 
& proper wateh over their investments. 

Applicants for Debentures are guaranteed priority in allotment of 
any Shares of this issue they may apply for before the list closes up te 
an equal amount of their Debentures, thus enabling them to participate 
in the Share profits, but those who apply for Shares without Debentures 
will only receive allotments pro rata to amount applied for if this 
Capital is over-subscribed. 

They will also have the option on or before December 31, 1912, te 
exchange their Debentures for an equal amount of fully-paid shares 
at par. Any Debentures not exchanged will be redeemed in five years 
at 5 per cent. premium, thus showing an actual return of 8 per cent.— 
with present earnings sufficient to pay Debenture Interest eleven times 
over. 


BRITISH-AUSTRIAN OIL 


INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 


corporated under tLe Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 


SHARE CAPITAL - 


Divided into 220,000 Shares of £1 each. 


- £220,000, 


7 per Cent. (Convertible) FIRST DEBENTURES £55,000. 


To be issued in Debentures of £50 each, Convertible into fully-paid 
Shares at, par on or before December 31, 1912, at the option of the 
re-holder. Debentures not exchanged will be redeemed in five 
years at 5 per cent. premium. 
Of which 
165,000 Shares and £55,000 Debentures are now being offered for 
subscription at par. 
Payable as follows : 
THE SHARES. 
ls. per Share on Application. 
ls. per Share on Allotment. 
8s. per Share One Month after Allotment. 
5s. per Share Two Months after Allotment. 
5s. per Share Three Months after Allotment. 
THE DEBENTURES. 
5 per cent. on Application. 
5 per cent. on Allotment. 
40 per cent. One Month after Allotment. 
25 per cent. Two Months after Allotment. 
25 per cent. Three Months after Aliotment. ‘ 


DIRECTORS. 

LORD ARTHUR CECIL (Chairman), The Mount, Lymington, Hants, 
Deputy Chairman of General Life Assurance Company. — 

MAJOR-GENERAL the HON. E. A. ACHESON, 7 King Street, 
St. James’s, London, 8.W. 

A. 8T. GEORGE CAULFEILD, J.P., Donamon Castle, Roscommon, and 
The Thatched Cottage, Lymington, Hanta. 

A. E. HODGSON, 170 Piccadilly, W., soneeieg Director of Motorists 
Purchasing Association, Limited (the M.P.A.). 

G. J. WISE, 11 Portland Place, London, W. 


BANKERS. 
LLOYDS BANK, Limited, 16 St. James's Street, London, 8.W., Head 
Office, Lombard Street, and all Branches. 


SOLICITORS, 
BIRCHAM AND CO., 4% Parliament Street, Westminster, 8.W., and 


50 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
SEATLE AND MORRISON, 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


BROKEBS. 
MOY, HARDMAN AND CO., 19 Old Broad Street, E.C., and Stock 
Exchange, Leadon. 
TECHNICAL ADVISERS. 
W. A. WELLESLEY-McKOWN, B.Sc., London. 
PETER R. VON MIACZYNSKI, Tustanowice, Galicia, Austria, Expert 
to the Imperial Court of Justice for Oil and Ozokerite. 
AUDITORS. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE ~ D ry Chartered Accountants, Frederick’s 
lace, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
OLARE. BATTAMS, LANHAM AND CO., Chartered Accountants, 
St. Mildred Court, Bank, on, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE (pro tem.). 
EDWARD W. BUNDY, 170 Piccadilly, London, W. 


ING CONCERN.—This Company has been formed for the 
iecanel in its Memorandum of Association, and in particular 
to purchase as a going concern and ew A. the important and valu- 
able oil-preducing estate known as “ Tsuschima,” situate in Tustanowice, 
Galicia, the best oil-producing province in Austria-Hungary. This 
estate is held under lease for 35 years from December 9, 1905, on the 
usual terms, which include the paymeft of the customary royalty of 
20 per cent. of the gross oil production and various small charges. 
The leasehold proprietors have entered into a contract with the vendors 
for the transfer of their leasehold rights to the vendors, and the 
vendors, under Contract No. 3 mentioned in the full prospectus, agree 
to transfer to the Company the benefit of that contract, the Company 
taking the production as from January 1, 1911. The property will be 
held through the medium of an Austrian company to comply with the 
Austrian law, and the woes yy in such company will be vested 

lish Company through its nominees. : 
TITLES PERFECT -_Dr. J. Kreisberg, the Austrian Advocate 
instructed by the Vendors, has on their behalf investigated the 
* Tguschima ” title, and reports the same to be in perfect order, includ- 
ing the sale contract referred to in the full prospectus. 

NO PRICE-CUTTING.—The Galician Oilfields are among the best 
eil-producing lands in the world, and the industry is enceuraged and 
Jealoualy guarded by the Austrian Government as an important source 
of revenue to the Empire. The Government has expended close on 
one million pounds sterling in erecting refineries and oil storage 
reservoirs. Many of the locomotives on the State railways are new 
run by oil fuel, and the general use of this fuel is rapidly extending. 


_ PRODUCTION ALL SOLD THROUGH UNION.—The whole produc- 
tion of the “ Tsuschima” Well is sold on commission through the Crude 
Oil Producers’ Union, which controls the Austrian oil market and 
supplies the Government contracts for the State railways. This Com- 
pany is, therefore, practically unaffected by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany's price cutting tactics in the Far East and other remote parts of 
be eos. It should also be borne in mind that price-cutting applic 
chie 
—- but is only a producer of the crude oil—before it is sold to the 
refiners. 

LONG LIFE.—The well-known authority, Peter R. von Miaczynski, 
who is one of the sworn oil experts for the Imperial Royal Court of 
Justice in Austria, certifies it as his opinion that the ‘‘ Tsuschima 
estate has geological advantages unexcelled by any in the Province 
cf Tustanowice, and occupies one of the finest positions in the petroli- 
ferous zone. Being a comparatively new producer, the “ Tsuschima”™ 
may he assumed to have most of ite productive life before it, and it ix 
now yielding profits equivalent to an annual return of 

PRESENT PROFITS. 
7 per cent. on the £55,000 Convertible Firat Debentures. 
20 per cent. on the £166,000 Share Capital now offered 
for Subscription, 

and this after setting aside £11,000 a year out of profits to pay off 
all the £55,CL0 Debentures within five years, and after also allowing 
in each year a good margin for London office and other expenses. 

_VENDORS TAKING 73,333 SHARES.—As an evidence of their 
faith in the undertaking the Vendors would be willing to take the 
whole of the purchase price in shares, but as the London Stock Exchange 
stipulates that two-thirds of any issue shall have been applied for by 
and gacendisomnlly. allotted to the publie before an official quotatioa 
will be granted, the vendors have agreed to take, as part of the pur- 
chase price, £75,333 in fully-paid shares and debentures or cash, or 
pertly in either, at the option of the Directors, this being the largest 
amount permissible under the Stock Exchange Rule. 

DIRECTORS PAID BY RESULTS.—The Directors’ remuneration, 
including that of the Chairman and Managing Director, is entire!y 
dependent upon results. ~~. will take no fees or remuneration 
in any year unless the Shareholders receive for that year at least 15 por 
cent. dividends. 

PRESENT PROFITS £55,249 PER ANNUM.—One of the principale 
in the firm of Messrs. Clark, Battams, Lanham and Co., Chartereii 
Accountants, of St. Mildred Court, Bank, London, E.C., personally visited 
the Estate at the heginning of November, 1910, and a copy of their 
Certificate as to the production and profits of the “ Tsuschima” pro- 
perty appears ia the full prospectus showing present profits at the 
rate of £55,249 5s. per annum. 

One of the authorised Government engineers and sworn oil experts 
for the Imperial Royal Court of Justice (Peter R. Von Miaczynski) has 
reported upon and valued the property, apd a copy of his report and 
valuation appears in the full prospectus, which report is confirmed by 
W. A. We!lesley-McKown, B.Sc., of London, petroleum expert, member of 
the Austrian Crude Oil Producers’ Association, who was instructed te 
visit the property on different occasions and report thereon, whose report 
also appears in the full pros us. 

PROFITS ACCRUE BEFORE COMPLETION.—Under the agree- 
ments mentioned in the fall prospectus, or one of them, the Company 
will receive the whole of the net revenue from the production of the 
“* Tsuschima ” preperty from January 1, 1911, although the final paymen: 
for the completion of the purchase is not due until March 1, 191), 
and the Company will be in a position of earning a substantia! profit 
before the date fixed for complet:on. 

Full prospectuses (upon the terms of which alone applications wil! 
be received) and forms of application may be obtained from the Bankers, 
Brokers, and Solicitors, and at the registered offices of the Company. 


: The following Form of Application may be cut out and used. 


British-Austrian Investment Company, Ltd. 
APPLICATION FOR SHARES OR DEBEN‘URES. 


To the Directors of 
BRITISH-AUSTRIAN OIL INVESTMENT COMPANY, Limited, 
170 Piccadilly, London, W. 


being amount payable on 


I enclose cheque & 
Application for 
pany, which I request you to reserve for me. Please forward me copy 
of the Prospectus, with forms of Application, which [I will sign asd 
return at once. 


Name (in full) 


“VW.” Date 


to refined oils, and this company is not concerned in refined ~ 
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SALES BY AUCTION. HEVEA RUBBER TRUST. 


THE VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 


: WILLIAM HUGHES HILTON, ESQ., SALE, CHESHIRE. An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Hevea Rubber Trust, Limited, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE | ‘oavened in compliance with requisition by. shareholders, was held on 

will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executrix), at their House Thursday to consider the following resolution: “ That this meeting 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 12, and | ‘issents from the policy of the board in investing. in dividendless and 
Foor Followine Dave at's wclack precisely, VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE | ‘calisable assets, and directs the hoard (a) to forthwith take all such 
LIBRARY thn William Hughes Hilton, Esq., Sale Cheshire, comprising steps as may be (without 
Standard Editions of English and Foreign Authors in the various branches of po of the Kuala-Nal 
literature ; fine Books of Prints and Extra-illustraced works ; First Editions of the - “te ntan Rubber ¢ ompany. Limited. or for disposing of any interest 
Writings of Combe, Dibdin, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Jefferies, Lever, Rogers, acquired by the company therein; (b) To refrain from pursuing such 


Ruskin, Tennyson, Thackeray, &c. ; Works illustrated by Bewick, H. K. Browne, 
Caldecott, Leech, Tenniel and Rowlandson, including a large number with Wood- w explained that many 
cuts engraved by the Dalziel Brothers in the sixties ; Collections of Humorous and friends who knew he was connected with the rubber world asked him for 
Political Caricatures by Gilray, Rowlandson, Woodward, &c.; Publications of his advice, and he had felt that the best he could possibly do was to 
Learned Societies ; the Four Folio Editions of Shakespeare's Works, &c. induee them to join in forming a company which should act on the very 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. best expert advice that could be obtained to secure the best possible 
ae ag a footing on the best possible terms in rubber investments. There was 
VALUABLE AND RARE BOOKS. not a single investment which this company had undertaken which he 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, wou'd answer some questions of which he had given him notice by letter. 
T ng that the company had called up £37,500, 


Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, DECEMBER 10, and Three Following Days, at The Chairman replied, stat 
1 o'clock precisely, VALUABLE and RARE BOOKS and interesting European of which £4,200 had been spent on preliminary expenses, £5,000 had been 
and Oriental Manuscripts, including a portion of the Library of the late L. J. Berger, invested in the Kuala-Nal Kelantan Company, £1,200 had been invested 
Esq. (of Reigate); a Selection trom the Library of H. Woodward, Esq. (of n Burmah, £2,8C0 had been lent on first-class securities, and £24,300 was 
Crooksbury Hurst, Farnham), and other Properties, comprising many important in the bank. : 
and interesting Early Printed Books (English and Foreign); French illustrated Mr. Jenks said that he saw no ground for any attack upon the personal 
Books of the XVIIIth Century; Illuminated and other Manuscripts ; the Common- integrity of the directors, but he complained of the way in w hich the 
lace Books of Sir Edward Hoby and Sir Thomas Smith (tems. Q. Elizabeth) ; directors had exercised their judgment, particularly with regard to the 
Editiones Principes ; Books formerly in the possession of Queen Mary I., the nvestment of £15,000, which : rently was the most important invest- 
Earl of Surrey, &c. ; Rare Books on America ; Books illustrated by G. Cruikshank ; ment that the company had made up to now. In a cireular which the 
tore head they quot a passage from the prespectus in which 


a MS. by Sandford, written for and dedicated to Oliver Cromwell, an important lirec 
series of Eight Letters by the Rev, A. J. Scott (Lord Nelson's Chaplain), giving 
vivid Accounts of the Last Hours of the Admiral in the Battle of Trafalgar ; many 


olievy to devote their attention mainly to 
nlantations; but, referring again to the pro- 
stated that it would be among their objects to 


Books in Old French Bindings, with arms of former Owners; fine Books of Prints , it t nage ow fhe a. ike 

and extra-illustrated works, and many other very interesting and valuable items. spread t ie interest of the pany as W ide on 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. submitted that this was m ng done when they locked Up in one ee 

lay ec days prio ogues may cern £15,000 out of a total cash capital of £37.500. Speaking for himself 

: represented, they had thougl wen going into the Heves 

Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of | t he 1 
> >: tuhber rust tha wy were inves 1 a cor ar 

selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, its nte sou widely on remunerativ : and with a view to e quick 

Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical turnover. From this point of vie impossible to understand the 

Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. policy of the directors in putting ) the Kuala-Nal Kelantan 

Rubber Co. From the prospectus mpany it appeared that the 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S wae insted to the publi, 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., ogg Trust was planted. to use an appropriate term, 


he onlv consider on which they received being an 


are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. option on €12, shares for some extended period. He hoped the 
* ~ P : P Chairmen woul them what was the great attraction of this invest- 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises | y..nt. He fo moved the resolution 
motior sid one need not be a rubber 


: in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 

. year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


of the Kuala-Nal Company that it could 
next five years. Nor could any return 
bber venture, upon which he had reason 
hefore the expiration of a 

> le adopted by the directers in 
1p a large part of the Trust’s funds in 


Estimates, and all information tree of charge. Replies received. that it w as the intenti ( 1ount of monev into invest- 


end paying, and in carrying 
doing the very best they 


, complain that in the two chief estments dividends were four or five 
years away. If the dire riven a little more attention to the 

THIS WEEK CONTAINS A affairs of the Trust they » had an interim dividend a long time 

RAW RUBBER PREPARATION. 


HEVEA BRASILIENSIS—TAPPING 
SYSTEMS. cost of an acre of the Lingsi Company's estate would be £450, whereas 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ie | th of an acre of the estate in which the directors, with every 
| 
| 
| 


agen. 
Mr. Robb said he had not heard @ single argument from the requisi- 
reply fr } 
the Board were perhaps too 
optimistic in their estimate of the future of rubber. If in a few years the 
price was down to 2s. or Zs. per Ib., the question was whether the invest- 
ment the Board had made was really a good one. 

Mr. Gautier de Ste. Croi id thet on the basis of current values the 


tionists which calles 


. By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S, justificat d the Trust’s money would be about £30 when 
COUNT VON HOCHBERG ON A 
PLANTATION. 


RUBBER OUTPUTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


a director) said that the directors did, not hold 
16) hig companies such as had been mentioned, good 
were. The directors’ function was to put money at hed-rock into 
reholders would not otherwise find. With regard to 
restment to which irticular objection was taken, the estate was 
f the very best dis s. The wait was nothing. In this case it 
» only four or four and-a-half years, of which two years had 
nlready expired. 
The resolution was put to the meeting, after some further discussion, 


t 
and was defeated by an overwhelming majority, on a show of hands. 


Weekly ONE PENNY. 6 months, post free, 3/3; abroad, 4/4 | said shag must demand poll bat it was pointed out that 


proxies for 9.0C0 votes in favour of the requisitionists there were 
for 43.000 votes against their resolution, exclusive of the sup- 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. per "demand 


vote of thanks to the 


t pressed, and the proceedings, concluded with a 
Chairman, proposed by Mr. Jenks. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. “* Saturday’ 
“Ss ATURDAY ” Auction Bridge.” 
HANDBOOK. By Hellespont. 


Published a year ago, is still valuable for its data and 3s. Gd. net. NOW READY. 


guidance as to Unionist principles and policy. 


Order of your bookseller (or direct from the Office, 3%. 10d. post free. 


Reduced to half-price—1s, 3d. net. | 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 KING ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
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. 
i Xx t to see from ti } 
| not distribute any dividend for 
| he expected from the Burma r 
to helieve the directors had a 
similar pried. He objected to t 
| these two instances of lockin 
on the policy they had ited the board 
i nossibly could for tl shareholders. 
a= Mr. Wil t ht the requisit to 
by 


m for 


y Cc. 


10 December, 1910 The Saturday Review. 


THE ANSWER TO MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


THE LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, KC. 


Specially written and prepared for the €lection. 


A 64 page pamphlet supplementary to the ‘“‘SaturpAy” Hanpsoox FoR Unionist SPEAKERS (1909). 
PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, SEVYVENPENCE. 


Lorp RosBert CEcIL’s valuable contribution to the discussion of the 
Question of the Hour is supplemented by 


HISTORICAL AND GENERAL NOTES ON 


Second Chambers 
The Lords and Money Bills 
The Origin of Hereditary Right 
The Lords and Radical Bills 
The Good Work of the Peers 
The Campbell-Bannerman Scheme 


The Creation of Peers and Guarantees 
and 


The Referendum in Operation. 


The PARLIAMENT BILL, Mr. Asquith’s Vacillation, the 
Objects of the Radical Government, Lord Lansdowne’s 
Alternative, 


THE ROSEBERY PLAN, 


The Views of Lord Rosebery, Lord Curzon, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Selborne, and others on 


REFORM, HEREDITY, AND DEMOCRACY, 


and 


MR. BALFOUR’S THREE PROPOSITIONS for a 
Permanent Settlement 
will all be found in 


THE LORDS QUESTION. 


An absolutely up-to-date Guide to essential 
facts and the best thought on the subject. 


To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents; or, if there should be any difficulty or delay in getting it, 
it will be sent by return of post on receipt of 7d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 10 December, 1910 


PRESENTS FOR EVERY ONE. 


There is no present better then a good book, and Messrs. Methuen’s autumn books are the best of all 
presents. Please ask your bookseller to show them to anes mitted are all stocked at the best shops. 


FOR LOVERS or SOCIETY AND POLITICS 
UNDER FIVE REIGNS: being further Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her Son, 


RALPH NEVILL. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
LADY JOHN RUSSELL: a Memoir. Edited by Desmonp McCartny and Acatua Russet. Illustrated. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo. ros. 64. net. 
LOVERS OF KIPLING 
Mr. Kipling’s Poems are now issued uniformly bound in leather, feap. 8vo. 5s. net each. They are THE SEVEN 
SEAS, BARRACK ROOM BALLADS, DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, and THE FIVE NATIONS. 


FOR LOVERS OF MAETERLINCK 
MARY MAGDALENE, By M. Maerertinck. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE BLUE BIRD: a Fairy Play in Five Acts. By M. Maetertincx. Eighteenth Edition. 


FOR LOVERS OF LUCAS 


THE SECOND POST. By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

MR. INGLESIDE. By E. V. Lucas _ Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

h 5s. net. The other Volumes are:—-THE OPEN ROAD-—THE FRIENDLY TOWN— 
DAY AND ANOTHER—THE GENTLEST ARI-—HER INFINITE VARIETY— GooD 


Mr. Lucas’s books are now issued in charming leather bindings, eac 
FIRESIDE E AND SUNSHINE—CHARACTER AND COMEDY—ONE 
COMPANY—LISTENER’S LURE—and OVER BEMERTON’S. 


FOR LOVERS OF LITERATURE 
THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition. Reset in 12 volumes. F cap. 8vo. 5s. net each. 


Kindly note that SALOME, now being performed as an opera at Covent Garden, is published in this uniform edition of Oscar Wilde’s 
Works. The other volumes are :— 


LORD ARTHUR HAL 4 er THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. POEMS. 

LADY WINDERMERE A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BE ING EARNEST. A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. INTENTIONS, 

DE PROFUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS. ESSAYS. SALOME. 


FOR LOVERS OF ESSAYS a 
ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS. By G. K. Cuesterron. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
ON SOMETHING. By H. Betioc. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
FOR LOVERS OF ART 


TURNER’S SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS. By A.J. Finserc. With 100 Iilustrations. Wide royal Svo, 12s. 6d. net 
GEORGE ROMNEY. By A. B. Cuampertain. With a Photogravure and 72 Plates. Wide royal Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 
ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. Selected by R. C. Witr. With roo Plates. Demy 8vo, 


ros. 6d. net. 
FOR THE SERIOUS AND THE FAITHFUL 
REASON AND BELIEF. By Sir Oxtiver Lopce. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Ottver Lopce. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
FOR MODERN MARTYRS 
THE EARLY CHRISTIANS IN ROME. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence-Jones, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 
eee FOR LOVERS OF CHILDREN 


THE YOUNG ELECTRICIAN. By Hammonp Hatt. Crown 8vo. 5s. Illustrated. 
Uniform with the above are the following: —-THE YOUNG BOTANIST—THE YOUNG CARPENTER—THE YOUNG ENGINEER—and THE YOUNG 


NATURALIST. 
FOR, LOVERS OF HOME 
HOME LIFE IN AMERICA. By Kartnarine G. Buspey. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
HOME LIFE IN SPAIN. By S. L. Bensusay. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


FOR LOVERS OF ENGLAND ba 
VANISHING ENGLAND. The Book by P. H. Ditcurie.p; the Illustrations by Frep Ror. Wide demi 8vo. 15s. net, 
ENGLISH WOODLANDS AND THEIR STORY. By Hovcuron Towntey. Illustrated. Wide demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


FOR LOVERS OF THE OPEN AIR 


A SHEPHERD'S LIFE: Impressions of the South Wiltshire Downs. By W. H. Hupson., With Illustrations 
by B.C. GOTCH. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. . 


FOR LOVERS OF FICTION 
THE FINER GRAIN. (2nd Ed.) Henry James. | THE MISSING DELORA. (3rd Ed.) 


CLAYHANGER, (4th Ed.) ARNOLD BENNETT. | E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 
THE REST CURE. (2nd Ed.) W. B. Maxwext. | THE CHARM. (3rd Ed.) ALICE PERRIN. 


THE GOLDEN SILENCE. (3rd Ed.) THE WILD OLIVE. (3rd Ed.) 
C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMson. The Author of ‘‘ The Inner Shrine.” 


THE GLAD HEART. (3rd Ed.) E. Maria ALpanesi. | THE DAY’S PLAY (The Rabbits, &c.). (2nd Ed.) 
THE LANTERN BEARERS. (3rd Ed.) Mrs. A. Sincwicx. ~s ON A. A. MILNE 


GOOD PRESENTS FOR EVERY OFF ~ 
INNOCENCE AND DEATH. By Mrs. M. V. Dent. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A litle book on the death of children. 
SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. By Epwarp Hurron.. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by O. F. M. Warp. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Pacer Toynsee, M.A., D.Litt. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
METHUEN & CO., LTD., _36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


for he Proprietors by & Co. 5 New-street mere C.,: ond Published RecmatD Wanerze Pac at the Office, > Ki Street, 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in Pie és County of London.—Saturday, 10 December, oo ae 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE. AND ART. 


No. 2,876 Vol. 110. 


10 December 


GRATIS. 


Dyacmillan’s Books Suitable for Presents 


DOUGLAS JERROLD 
AND “PUNCH.” 


By WALTER JERROLD. With Photogravuré 
Portraits and Illustrations from ‘* Punch.” 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Man Eaters of Tsavo, and 


other East African Adventures. 
By Lieut-Col. J. H. Patrerson, D.S.O. With a 
Foreword by FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS, and 
over 100 I]lustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


In the Grip of the Nyika. Further 
Adventures in British East Africa. By Lieut.-Col. 
J. H. Patrerson, D.S.O. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Dynasts: an Epic Drama of 


the War with Napoleon. zy THoMAs 
HARDY. Three Parts in 1: vol. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE POCKET KIPLING. 


In Scarlet Leather Binding. With gilt edges, and Special 
Cover Design by A. A. TURBAYNE. 5s, net each. 


Rewards and Fairi € S. With Mustrations 
by FRANK CRAIG. Just Published. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE | THE SECOND JUNGLE 
HILLS. BO 


OK. Illustrated. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. FROM SEA TO SEA. 2 Vols. 
MANY INVENTIONS. KIM. Illustrated. 


THE LIGHT THAT | just SO STORIES FOR 


FAILED. 


and other Stories. 


! 
SOLDIERS THREE, and | TRAFFICS AND _ DIS- 
other Stories. : | _COVERIES. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. 
Illustrated. | Illustrated. 

THE DAY’S WORK. | ACTIONS & REACTIONS. 

STALKY & CO. | THE NAULAHKA. By 

THE JUNGLE BOOK. | Rudyard Kipling and 
Illustrated. | Wolcott Balestier. 


*.* Zhe ‘* Uniform Edition” of Mr. Kipling’s works, in 
Scarlet Cloth, Extra Crown 8vo. price 6S. per volume, ts 
still on sale. 


TENNYSON. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg tocall attention to the fact that 
their Editions of Tennyson’s Works are the only Complete 
Editions, and contain all the Foems still in copyright and the 
latest texts of the earlier poems which are now out of copyright. 
The Complete Works, Centenary Edition. In 9 vols. 
Annotated by the Author, and Edited by HALLAM 
LORD TENNYSON. Globe 8vo. 4s. net per vol. ; 
or cloth, extra gilt tops, 9 vols. in box, 36s. net. 
[Zversley Series. 
Complete Works in one Volume. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Pocket Edition. 5 vols. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net 
each ; leather 3s. net each. 

Poetical Works. Pocket Edition, Morocco, gilt edges, 
pott 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. The People’s Edition, 12 vols. 
16mo. Is. net each; or in cloth box 14s. net. Globe 
Edition, cloth 3s. 6d. ; extra gilt 4s. 6d. ; limp leather, 
5s. net. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson: a Memoir. By his Son, 
HALLAM LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait and 
Facsimiles. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Dr. Sven Hedin’s New Book. 


OVERLAND TO INDIA. 


By Dr. SVEN HEDIN, Author of ‘ Trans-Himalaya : 
Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet.” With Maps 
and over 300 Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. net. 
This work is mainly devoted to Persia, in the crossing of 
which country the author carefully avoided the routes used 
by other travellers. 


INDIAN UNREST. 


By VALENTINE CHIROL. A Reprint, revised and 
enlarged, from ‘*The Times.” With an Introduction 
by Sir ALFRED LYALL. 8vo. §s. net. 


THE DOCTOR'S 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of ‘‘ The Choir 

Invisible,” &c. 6s. 

*.* A sequel to ‘‘ The Bride of the Mistletoe,” and is 
considerably longer than the earlier work. The festival of 
Christmas is dealt with in its modern aspects. 


Green Willow & other Japanese 


Fairy Tales. sy GRACE JAMES. With 
40 Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. 
Crown 4to. 15s. net. Also an Zaztion de Luxe, demy 


4to. 42s. net. 
MORNING POST.—‘‘Mr. Goble treads closely in the steps of 
Mr. Dulac and Mr. Rackham. . . . He has all their feeling for an 


ivory-like and meticulously perfect technique, and he adds, of his own, 

a rendering of landscape with the full brush which is not without 

charm.” 

In Lotus-Land Japan. By HERBERT 
G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. With 8 Illustrations in 
Colour and 96 in Monochrome, from Photographs by 
the Author. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


The Magic City. By;E. NESBIT. with 
Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Extra crown 
8vo. 6s. 

A fairy story about a boy who possessed a wonderful 
faculty for building toy cities which, in the land of dreams, 
become real, with living inhabitants. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CONFESSIO MEDICI.” 


The Young People. By ONE of the OLD 
PEOPLE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A CHARMING PRESENT FOR GIRLS. 


Hearts and Coronets. By ALICE 


WILSON FOX. 6s. 

EVENING STANDARD—* Mrs. Fox has some of the intimate 
charm of Charlotte Yonge, and at the same time much of Mr. E. F. 
Benson's smart small talk and power of description. It is most easy 
reading, and every one of the characters really lives.” 

MORNING POST—“ An excellent story, and will be much read, 
we doubt not, by the girls of England.” 

WORLD—* This is an admirable type of book which is at present far 
too scarce—the romance ofand for the young girl. . . . The k is, in 
short, a really artistic achievement.” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE 


Three Tales of Hans Andersen. 
With 22 Illustrations by LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 
Feap. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


A STANDARD GIFT EDITION. 


Legends of the Alhambra. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
With an Introduction by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 


Irving’s famous eight legends of the Alhambra, with the elaborate illustrations 
specially drawn for them by Mr. Hood, and most careful reproduction and 
tasteful book-making, render this volume the most attractive and valuable 
holiday book of the season of 1910. 


Elaborately illustrated with 7 Full-Page Pictures in 
Colours, Marginal Decorations, lining papers, and special 
cover design in Colours and Gold, by George W. Hood. sto. 
Decorated cloth, 7s. Gd, net. Ina box. 


The Island of Stone Money. 
UAP OF THE CAROLINES. 


By WILLIAM HENRY FURNESS, 3rd, M.D., F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘‘Home Life of the Borneo Head-Hunters.” 


Situated in the Pacific Ocean, east of the Philippine Islands, this group of 
some 680 small islands known as the Caroline Islands has been known to the 
civilised world since its discovery by the Portuguese in 1527, yet the natives 
have retained the greater part of their original beliefs. In 1899 they came 
under German rule, and since that time have become exceedingly pleasant and 
gentle folk to visit. 

Mr. Furness visited Uap, the westernmost island of the Caroline group, in 
1903, and expected and hoped to share the home life in the houses of the natives 
as he had done in Borneo, but the village life and the home life of these people 
differ so widely from the Borneans that it was impossible for him to do so. 
Nevertheless, while there he was entertained by the oldest white trader in point 
of residence on the island, through whom he was brought in close touch with 
the natives all the time, and had an unusual opportunity to observe and study 
their manners customs, and habits. 

The book is written in a lively and humorous style, with much literary 
power, and is graphically illustrated with numerous reproductions from 
photographs taken by the author. 


30 Full-Page Illustrations and a Map. 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
top, 15s. net. 


Mollie Unwiseman Abroad. 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


John Kendrick Bangs’ humour is irresistible, and his bright and breezy 
stories not only appeal to young people, but to old as well. His admirers, 
which are legion, will laugh from the first to the last page of this sparkling 
story of Mollie, a rare little maid, her rubber doll, Whistlebinkie, and the funny 
old Unwiseman, who set forth on a wondrous trip to visit foreign lands. The 
adventures which befell these three on sea and shore make up a book of 
unlimited merriment. 


With 10 Full-Page [Illustrations in Colour by Grace 
G. Wiederselm, 8vo. Cloth, pictorial cover in Colours, 6s. 


Routledge Rides Alone. 
By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT. 


A consistently strong novel, dramatic, well written, and full of fire and 
intrigue. Mr. Comfort has drawn upon two practically new story places in the 
world of fiction—India, and Manchuria at the time of the Russo-Japanese War. 

The story deals with a war correspondent’s life in the field, and shows the 
futility, the suffering, and the horror of war. While the novel is distinguished 
by its clear and vigorous war scenes, the fine and sweet romance of the love of 
the hero, Routledge—a brave, strange, and talented American—for the ‘* most 
beautiful woman in London,” rivals these in interest. The plot is original, the 
characters fully developed, and the story sweeps one along with ever increasing 
interest to the very last page. 


Coloured Frontispiece by Martin Justice. 12mo. Cloth, 
with coloured Inset, 6s. 


THE BIG GAME BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Hunting in British East Africa. 


By PERCY C. MADEIRA. 
With a Foreword by FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. 


A complete account of a successful hunt for African game, both large and 
small, taken by the author during the winter of 1907-1 The fact that 
Mr. Madeira hunted over much the same ground -Mr. Roosevelt covered gives 
added interest to this volume. 


Illustrated with 129 Plates from the Author’s own 
Photographs and2 Maps. Large8vo. Handsome cloth, gilt 
top, £1 1s. net. 


5 HENRIETTA ST.,COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S XMAS LIST. 


ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Mr, RACKHAM’S NEW PICTURES. 


RHINEGOLD — VALKYRIE. 
By RICHARD WAGNER. Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
15s. net. 


Also Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM, poten with the above, 


crown 4to. 15s. net each, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


UNDINE. 
Adapted from the German of DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE 
By W. L. COURTNEY. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Mr. HUGH THOMSON’S NEW PICTURES. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Illustrated in Colour by HUGH THOMSON. 1ss. net. 


TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. 
Illustrated in Colour by MAURICE LALAU. ss. net. 


GREAT MASTERS 


OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
By EMILE MICHEL. Illustrated. 30s. net. 


LOMBARDIC ARCHITECTURE. 


By G. T. RIVOIRA. With over 800 Illustrations. 2 vols. 63s. net. 
** Deserves to be widely read, especially in England.”—Times. 


A HISTORY OF 


JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTS. 
By W. VON SEIDLITZ. Profusely Illustrated. 25s. net. 


ITALIAN FANTASIES. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 8s. 6d. net. 
**Of lasting interest and value.”—Dairy TeLecrapn. 


TRAVEL, SPORT, & NATURE. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.0. 


Profusely Illustrated. Poputar t vol. 6s. net. 


No English home should be without this account of England's greatest 
discovery. Shackleton’s adventures must thrill every human heart, young and 


— CHINA UNDER 
THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


By J. O. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE, 16s. net. [37d Imp. 

** It presents for the first time a vivid and coherent picture ofthe 

whole career and character of the masterful woman who was for 
half a century a de facto ruler of the Chinese Empire.”—Times. 


CAMERA ADVENTURES IN THE 
AFRICAN WILDS. 


By A. R. DUGMORE, Profusely illustrated, crown 4to. 30s, net. 
**His very remarkable. photographs will fascinate big-game 
hunters as no such volume has done before; and beyond that it 
will afford the keenest delight to anyone, old or young, who loves 
animals and animal study.”—Times. 


WILD FLOWERS of the BRITISH ISLES, 


Illustrated and written by H. ISABEL ADAMS. 
With 126 Platesin Colour. 2 vols. 30s, net each. 


OF DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS. 


By H. PERRY ROBINSON, Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
SPORT AND GAMES. 


Magnificently Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White. 


Vol. 1 (Aeronautics—Cricket), with over 500 Illustrations, ready. 
Vol. 2 (Crocodile—Hound Breeding) at the end of the year. 
To be completed in four volumes. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. ; 
half-bound, 14s. net each. Also in 1S, net fortnightly parts. 

No better Christmas gift than the “* Encyclopedia of Sport and Games” will 
be found for all who are interested in sport. The energetic youth will find 
therein articles upon his favourite sports, written by experts and illustrated by 
action-photographs ; and to those who have ceased to be active participants in 
games it will bea storehouse of facts connected with every Sport and Game; 
personalities, dates, times, records, are all embodied in its pages. <A specimen 
part and illustrated prospectus will be sent post-free on application. 


Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn List Free. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 
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Bodley Head Books 


FINE 6s. NOVELS 


THE SONG SONGS 
By SUDERMANN. 


“Here in this book is perfect art of its kind—and something more—a 
woman for men to ponder over and to mourn, a Venus without Godhead 
and without luck. . . . It would be wrong for anyone who 

* burns with shame 
To hear the stork called by its name’ 
to attempt to cure his infirmity by reading Sudermann’s novel. It would 
burn such a person up like a scroll.” —Daily Chronicle. 


COTTAGE PIE 


By NEIL LYONS, Author of “ Arthurs,” ‘ Sixpenny 
Pieces.” 


THE HAND OF THE NORTH 
By MARION FOX. 


MY BROTHER THE KING 
By E. H. COOPER. 


OCTOBER VAGABONDS 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 

LITERARY LAPSES 
(Humorous Sketches, 3s. 6d. net). By STEPHEN 
LEACOCK, 


BELLCROFT PRIORY 

By W. BOURNE COOKE. 
VANITAS 

Stories by VERNON LEE. 8s. 6d. each. 


VERSE 


THE NEW INFERNO 
A New Poem by STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘Mr. Stephen Phillips is to be congratulated and thanked for the 
accomplishment of an arduous feat, which few, perhaps none, of his 
contemporaries could have brought to such triumphant conchusion.” 


Morning Post. 
WILD FRUIT 
Poems by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 5s, net. 


‘Mr. Phillpotts possesses the gift of pure melodious song in a very high 
and fascinating degree. . This book should introduce the novelist of 
Dartmoor to a new public, and secure him a new recognition.” 

Mr. ARTHUR WauGu, in Daily Chronicle. 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By H. S. CHAMBERLAIN. Translated by Dr. LEES. 
With Introduction by LORD REDESDALE. 2 vols. 
25s. net. 


NAPOLEON IN CARICATURE 
By A. M. BROADLEY, 2 vols. 42s. net. 250 
Illustrations, 24 in Colour. 


HARRISON AINSWORTH 
and his Friends 
A Biography. ByS.M. ELLIS. 2 vols. 32s. net. 


CECIL RHODES: his Private Life 


By his Private Secretary, PHILIP JOURDAN. 
7s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition. 


A PRINCESS OF STRATEGY 


A Biography of Anne Louise Benedicte, Duchess du 
Maine. By ALBERT PIEPAPE. Translated by 
J. L. MAY. 12s. 6d. net. 


A VAGABOND IN THE CAUCASUS 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE REAL FRANCE: a Study 
By LAURENCE JERROLD. fs. net. 

JAPAN FOR A WEEK: Britain for ever 
By A. M. THOMPSON. 17 Illustrations 5s. net. 
CATALONIA AND THE BALEARIC 
ISLANDS; an Historical and Descrip- 


tive Accoun 
By A. F. CALVERT. 25¢ Illustrations. 3s, 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


First Christmas Book Supplement. 


LONDON: 10 DECEMBER, 1910. 


SOME ART BOOKS. 

“Christina Rossetti’s Poems” (Blackie, 15s.).—In Mrs. Meynell’s 
delightfully written and subtly appreciative account of 
Christina Rossetti’s poems, she says ‘‘ Her portrait should 
have been painted with the skull on the table’. This pre- 
occupation with thoughts of death gives a lugubrious tinge 
to most of these poems, and we must confess that a 
lengthened reading would be calculated to damp and lower 
the most exuberant Christmas spirits. In a collection of over 
a hundred poems it is inevitable that a slender talent like 
that of Christina Rossetti should in several instances be of 
scanty strength, that it should be very much ‘‘ Rossetti and 
water’’. Nevertheless her work has the true poetic quality, 
and is not merely a derivative from her famous brother’s 
genius, a kind of poetic manner and habit caught from him. 
Hers is true poetry as “‘ gold-leaf is true gold’’. The illus- 
trations, by Miss Florence Harrison, are interesting, and 
are not unworthy of the text. They are, of course, very 
reminiscent, sometimes of Rossetti, sometimes of Aubrey 
Beardsley, the drawing is amateurish and there are defects 
in design and execution. Nevertheless, they have real 
dramatic significance, and are frequently beautiful both ‘in 
idea and realisation, and, if reminiscent in workmanship and 
in type, are original both in intention and in arrangement. 
Miss Harrison would do well to try and work on her own 
lines and to avoid the imitation of other artists, however 
great. 

‘“‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner”, by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, presented by Willy Pogdny (Harrap, 15s.).—A marked 
feature of this year’s supply of Christmas gift-books is what 
we may call the picture-book for grown-ups. Not that the 
letterpress is unimportant; it is, on the contrary, usually a 
classic, the artist having searched for a likely and inspiring 
subject, as the opera-composer for a libretto. But it 1s pre- 
sumably for the pictures that these particular editions are 
published, since no one would preferably read ‘‘ The Ancient 
Mariner ’’, for example, in an unhandy, cumbersome form, 
printed in illegible black-letter type, one verse to a vast 
page all margin and decoration. The point of the produc- 
tion is the art of Mr. Pogany. It has always been our 
theory that the really great imaginative artist is hampered 
by being forced to illustrate a literary work, however great. 
We are not speaking of such decorative work as the illustra- 
tion of medizval legends in the Morrisian manner, which is 
primarily ornamental; but of creative work. On the other 
hand, an inferior illustrator adds nothing to, even if he 
does not detract from, what has been finely imagined in 
words. The horror and mystery of Coleridge’s poem is not 
intensified, or even adequately rendered, by Mr. Pogany ; 
there is no curse in his ‘‘ dead man’s eye’’, his ‘‘ slimy 
things ’’ are mere pantomime masks, his spectre woman 
would “ thick’? no man’s blood with cold. There is some pretty 
delicate painting in his water-colours, and some gorgeous 
missal-like decoration on the title-page. Altogether it is a 
sumptuous book, looking as expensive as it is, at any rate 
in the fifteen-shilling edition; and we have no doubt it will 
be a success. But that the true art-lover will be prepared 
to pay ten guineas for an “‘ élition de luxe ’’ we hesitate to 
prophesy. 

FitzGerald’s ‘‘Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” every year com- 
mands more and more attention at the hands of the art book- 
maker. A fine edition is published by Messrs. Siegle Hill 
(20s. net). Messrs. F. Sargorski and G. Sutcliffe have 
engrossed and illuminated the text, which they also illustrate 
admirably with plates in colour and gold. Mr. A. C. Benson 
contributes an introduction which adds to the value of the 
book. FitzGerald’s poem—for, as he says, they who go to 
the original are destined to disappointment and amazement 

is described as ‘‘ perhaps the most stately and mournful 
presentation ever made of Agnosticism, together with its 
resultant epicureanism. It is the ery of a spirit at bay, 
confronted at the same time with the rich and varied delights 
of life.’ Mr. Benson finds the appeal of such a book at this 
point of the world’s history plain enough. The edition will 
delight all lovers of FitzGerald’s Omar. 

‘Hamlet’, with Illustrations by W. G. Simmonds (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net).—Mr. Simmonds gives us thirty illustra- 
tions in colours, in which, while catching the spirit of the 
play, we are frequently reminded of various productions 
of ** Hamlet’’ during the last quarter of a century. He has 
done his work well within the limitations imposed by the 
colour process, and the book will be a boon to the present- 
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giver who wishes to decide by a glance within the covers 
whether or not it is a suitable purchase. The story of 
‘“ Hamlet ”’ is told by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch as though it 
were not easy enough to follow in the text, and particularly 
when the text is set out in such fine type. 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor”, with Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson (Heinemann, 15s. net).—Mr. Hugh Thomson, both in 
colour and in black-and-white, has done justice to ‘‘ The 
Merry Wives ”’, and there is no word of introduction in plain 
prose. Shakespeare is left to speak for himself, except in so 
far as Mr. Thomson interprets him with touches of his own 
poetic and humorous fancy. ‘The illustrations are wholly 
pleasing, and the book will certainly be among the favourites 
this season. 


‘““Mr. Pickwick: Pages from the Pickwick Papers”, illus- 
trated by Frank Reynolds (Ho dder and Stoughton, 15s. net). 

“The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club”’, illustrated 
by Cecil Aldin (Chapman and Hall, and Lawrence and Jellicoe, 
2 vols., 21s. net. ) 

Pickwick resartus ! Mr. Reynolds’ illustrations are capital, 
and whilst they are entirely his own, the best compliment 
we can pay them is that we have no difficulty in recognising 
who’s who. It too often happens that the new illustrator 
gives a conception of familiar characters entirely different 
from that of his predecessors. Mr. Reynolds merely re-inter- 
prets the well-known features of Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weiler 
and the rest, and the result is entirely pleasing. The chapters 
have been selected apparently to fit the pictures. If we want 
the whole of the Pickwick Papers we must go to the two very 
substantial volumes which Mr. Ceci! Aldin illustrates. By 
temperament Mr. Aldin has more of the Dickensian touch 
than Mr. Reynolds, and the different styles of the two artists 
open up a nice field for speculation as to which of them 
embodies more closely the humanness of the characters with- 
out losing the humour, the caricature if you will, of the 
original. Mr. Aldin is more on the lines of the old, and 
the choice must be left to individual taste. 


‘‘The Rhinegold and the Valkyrie”, translated by Margaret 
Armour (Heinemann, 15s ).—This production of a portion of the 
Wagner trilogy is a striking example of an unsatisfactory 
alliance between the pictorial and literary arts, and of, what 
is worse, an unmistakable mésalliance. The imaginative 
genius of Wagner is colossal in scale, the talent of Mr. Rack- 
ham is not colossal, and is indeed on a different plane. It is 
prettily fantastic, emotionally expressive, and effectively 
grotesque; but always in a theatrical way, making a 
popular appeal, and, it must be owned, with unvarying 
success. His latest attempt, however, must arouse to pro- 
test every true Wagnerite, who will resent Mr. Rackham’s 
pantomimic presentment of Wagner’s magnificent heroics. 


‘‘Our Village”, by Mary Russell Mitford (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 


For sheer lovableness and true innocence Miss Mitford’s 
work stands unequalled. It is luminous with a_ bright 
purity rarely found in combination with such instinctive 
literary skill and exquisite appreciation of natural beauty. 
The modern literary woman would very likely scorn or, at 
any rate, find insufficient for her development such limited 
opportunities for experience and enjoyment as fell to the lot 
of Miss Mitford. She lived nearly all her life in a village 
which was not even remarkably beautiful, a monotonous 
existence devoted for many years to a selfish, unworthy 
father, her happiness gained from simple pleasures, an 
intense love of nature, and the patient, loving fulfilment of 
duty. Her artistic achievement was none the less of the very 
highest order within its limitations, and is of enduring 
interest even to the modern restless mind. This present 
edition is delightfully illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson and 
Mr. Alfred Rawlings, and the preface by Mrs. Ritchie is, 
though a trifle pompous, of real critical value. 


‘The Legends of the Alhambra", by Washington Irving, 
illustrated by George Hood (Lippincott, 7s. 6d.).—During the 
three years spent by Washington Irving in Spain from 
1826-9 he became absorbed in the study of masses of 
legendary literature in the library of the Jesuits of San 
Isidoro, and fell under the spell of the magical beauty of 
the Alhambra. The result may be seen in these delightful 
romances, full of colour and life, of tender sentiment, and 
of glowing passion, told with a delightful sly humour and 
in Irving’s incomparably graceful style. Although their 
charm can only be fully appreciated by grown-ups, they 
must afford keen pleasure to any child who delights in 
romance. The illustrations, in colour, are of the true fairy- 
tale order, while the marginal sketches are apparently 
authentic studies of Spanish life. 4 


“** Tolanthe ’and other Operas”, by W. 8. Gilbert (Bell, 15s. net). 
Here we have four more of the Savoy operas with Mr. 


Russell Flint’s coloured illustrations in place of Sullivan’s 
music. ‘‘ Iolanthe’’, ‘‘ The Mikado ’’, ‘‘ Ruddigore ’’, and 
‘* The Gondoliers ’’ lend themselves, of course, to pictorial 
interpretation. Sir W. S. Gilbert's lines cannot be dis- 
sociated from Sullivan’s score, and the tunes ring in our 
ears as we read. The Gilbertian satire loses nothing by 
keeping, and touches such as this are quite topical : 


“The noble lord who rules the State, 
The noble lord who cleans the plate, 
The noble lerd who scrubs the grate, 
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They all shall equal be! 


FAIRY TALES AND OTHERS. 


‘‘ The Lilac Fairy Book”, edited by Andrew Lang (Longmans, 6s.). 
Mrs. Lang translates every year now, with occasional 
assistance, a fresh batch of fairy stories for the delight of 
small people, and Mr. Lang poses as editor, apparently 
with the special object cf claiming the right to give her 
readers a preface after his own heart. He admits that his 
reputation in European and American nurseries of having 
written all the fairy stories which have appeared under his 
superintendence is a burden greater than he can bear. He 
has only written three fairy books in his time, which he takes 
the present opportunity of recommending to parents and 
guardians who may never have heard of them. We are 
surprised to learn that they are still available. Why are 
they not out of print?* As usual, we have another remark- 
able collection of stories which nobody wrote, are the 
common property in one form or another of all peoples, 
ancient and modern, and bear a familiar likeness, however 
distinct special features may be. New fairy stories are 
difficult things to write, as Mr. Lang says. The old will 
serve whilst the natural child continues to crave for the 
supernatural. These tales from many lands are well illus- 
trated, as usual, by Mr. Henry Ford. 


“The Sleeping Beauty and other Fairy Tales from the Old 
French”, retold by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, illustrated by 
Edmund Dulac (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. net), Sir A. 
Quiller-Couch seems to be anxious to break a fairy lance 
with Mr. Andrew Lang, and admits that he once had an 
ambition to discover, digest and edit the fairy tales of the 
world. A second and more reasonable ambition was to trans- 


| late and annotate the ‘‘ Cabinet des Fées’’, which runs to 


some forty-one volumes. Instead he now gives us some of these 
stories rewritten in his own way. The collection is a notable 
addition to our store of fairy-tale interpretations, and is 
made more notable by Mr. Edmund Dulac’s charming 
pictures, 


“The Big Book of Fairy Tales”, edited by Walter Jerrold 
(Blackie, 7s. 6d.).—A large, handsome gift-book containing 
thirty fairy tales of classic celebrity, copiously illustrated 
in black-and-white and in colour by Mr. Charles Robinson 
in his well-known and always satisfactory manner. His 
drawings are not ambitious, but they are pretty and descrip- 
tive, and exactly suited te the taste of children. The stories 
taken from Hans Andersen, Grimm, the ‘ Arabian 
Nights ’’, and other well-known sources, are not told with 
any new or peculiar grace, but they are clear and readable, 
and contain all the details beloved by children. To the 
ethnologist these tales are always of interest as conserving 
primitive beliefs and customs of humanity which, save among 
some few savage races, have no other existence. Mythology, 
folk-lore, actual primitive customs are all represented in the 
fairy tales fortunately preserved to us by the true imaginative 
good taste of children. 


One of the most delightful of the “ young” books of the year is 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’ ‘‘The Slowcoach” (Wells Gardner, 10s, 6d.), 
with its pictures by M. V. Wheelhouse. (The artist’s name, 
by the way, unless a pseudonym, is a rather funny co- 
incidence.) The story is about a caravan, and a jolly little 
family who go off to Stratford in it, and the whole thing is 
told in the true Lucas manner. Nobody could call it specially 
a ‘‘ girls’ book—-a classification against which this Review 
has protested for years. The pictures have extreme fitness as 
well as charm. If children object to anything between the 
covers, it will be the delay of the main story while the 
caravanners listen to the Little Old Lady’s narrative: but 
they will be ungrateful if they object to anything at all. 


“The Shadowless Man”, by Adelbert von Chamisso, illustrated 
by Gordon Browne, translated by Sir John Bowring (Chatto 
and Windus, 3s. 6d.).— The strange fascination and real 
power of ‘‘ Peter Schlemihl’’ has kept the story alive for 
nearly 100 years. It belongs to the German school of 
romantic mystery tales, and was, when it appeared, the 
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delight of Hoffmann on the one hand and of the ordinary 
street urchin on the other. Whether the modern child, with 
his taste debased by ‘‘ children’s books’’, can appreciate it, 
we do not know. The present edition is of the translation 
made by Sir John Bowring many years ago, which for- 
tunately retains the air of distinction characteristic of 
the original. The theme of the story may have been based 
on the primitive belief found even to this day among 
savages, that part of the identity of the man lives in his 
shadow, and that it is a separable possession. It is 
wonderful that Chamisso was able to make so real and im- 
pressive the horror inspired by the unfortunate man who 
barters his shadow to the Evil One for gold, and that he 
developed so unsatisfactory and absurdly fantastic a theme 
with such skill that his story has stood the test of a century’s 
criticism and still survives by the merit of its eerie fascina- 
tion. 

“‘The Book of Betty Barber ”’, illustrated by A.?Rackham, and 
‘Wanted a King”, by Maggie Brown, illustrated by Harry 
Furniss (Duckworth).—There are ingenious ideas in both 
these books, somewhat of the Carroll order. Merle 
in ‘‘ Wanted a King’’ wanders in Nursery Rhyme 
land, and makes the acquaintance of ‘‘ Bo-Peep”’ and 
‘‘ Johnny Green’’ and other familiar characters. The 
illustrations are excellent, and the story is far more 
readable than ‘‘ The Book of Betty Barber ’’, which we found 
very difficult to understand, though there are pleasant 
ingenuities in the story of ‘‘ good little Lucy’’, the “ fair 
little girl who sat under a tree’’, and the queer folk 
with educational names, such as ‘‘ Major C. Scale ’’, ‘* Thir- 
teen-fourteenths ”’, and ‘‘ Half-Term’’, whom she meets. 
Mr. Rackham’s illustrations are in his early manner, less 
complicated and ambitious than some of his later work, and 
quite pleasing. 


‘‘Pam and Billy: A Christmas Story”, by Brenda Girvin. 
(Allen. 3s. 6d.).—Much that is pretty, more that is pathetic, 
will be found in this simple story, which smacks of the 
Christmas tale of Dickens’ day. Pam, the poor girl who is 
taken up by the Princess of the theatre, Billy, the still,poorer 
boy, whose violin talks to him of fairyland and wins for him 
recognition which must lead on to the marriage bells being 
rung for him and Pam (though there is not a word of this in 
the book), are drawn with a sympathy that admits of no 
jarring note of exaggeration. Children will read the story 
with eager interest, and adults may read it with advantage. 
It has that touch of nature which makes all readers kin. Mr. 
Horace Quick’s illustrations are unpretentious but entirely 
effective. 


“Toe Sun’s Babies’, by Edith Howes (London: Cassell. 
1910, 3s. 6d.).—This is a really charming book for children, 
who read easily, and who are sufficiently intelligent to be 
interested in Nature’s miracles in the lives of plants, birds, 
insects, and things that move in the air, the earth, or the 
waters, There is a pretty machinery of fairies and children, 
going to make up delightful little dramatic stories which take 
the reader through the changing months of the year till all 
the Sun’s babies are at rest. The writing is pure English, and 
admirable for cultivating a child’s taste in language ; and its 
verses are excellent: simple without false sentiment or silli- 
ness. Four illustrations in colour by Mr. Frank Adkins add 
to the attractions of a book which is perfect for a child’s 
library. 

“Old Mother Hubbard”, by Ladbrooke Black (London: 
Duckworth. 1910. 3s. 6d. net).—The accounts of Mother 
Hubbard and her wonderful dog are so indefinite, and even 
inconsistent, that Mr. Black and his illustrator, Mr. Dudley 
Tennant, thought they would clear up the whole story. Mr. 
Black explains who Mother Hubbard was, and tells all about 
her husband and their droll neighbours, and where the house 
with the famous cupboard was. It appears to have been at 
Deptford, and it was after Mr. Hubbard’s death that the 
cupboard became bare ; not through poverty, as we always 
thought, but because Rover—well, it is an amusing rendering 
of the old nursery rhyme, and we can fancy children for many 
a day making sage and grave comparisons and comments on 
the two versions. 


‘The King who Never Died”, by Dorothy Senior (Black, 3s. 6d.). 
The spirit of romance in the legends clustering round King 
Arthur lives in Miss Senior’s presentment of a theme which 
has a never-failing attraction for young and old. Closely 
following the incidents of the famous story of King Arthur 
and his knights, the author relates them simply and freshly. 
The coloured illustrations will no doubt prove an additional 
attraction to a certain class of seekers after gift-books. 


ADVENTURE BY LAND SEA AND AIR. 


‘* The Great Aeroplane”, by Captain F. 8. Brereton (Blackie, 6s.). 
The aeroplane is so suggestive for the purposes of sheer 
romance that it is somewhat remarkable more use has not 
been made of it already by the writers of books of adventure. 
Captain Brereton is just the sort of writer in whose hands 
it would be turned to first-rate account. His opening 
chapter piques curiosity. ‘‘ Don’t you make any error ’’, 
said scared Sergeant Simpkins when the Essex ghost no 
longer appeared in the sky, ‘‘ that ghost ain’t really dead. 
It’s certain there’s a bad time comin’.’’ The Essex ghost 
was indeed very much alive, and in company of an English, 
a Canadian, and an Australian youth, the inventor of the 
great flying machine, goes through a thrilling time during 
a trip which may not be an impossibility of the future. The 
book is a novelty and will certainly be popular with the 
young people for whom it is intended. 


“The Boy Bondsman”, by Kent Carr (Partridge, 5s.).—Mr. 
Kent Carr takes us to Old Virginia, and gives us a story, 
not merely of exceptional interest, but in some ways of 
exceptional merit. There is no dry-as-dust element in his 
history. Yet he manages to afford a very real idea of Vir- 
ginia and its people in the first years of the eighteenth 
century. This book can only have been written after the 
most painstaking research, on which a lively imagination 
has built. The story tells of a young convict—who, it is 
clear from the first chapter, is high-born—sent to the planta- 
tions to work out his time with ‘‘ the Newgate birds ’’. His 
sufferings, his indomitable will, his pluck in a dozen highly 
exciting situations—in which the negro slave, the Red 
Indian, and the bloodhound have their parts—supply 
material for a first-rate romance, and every character in 
the book, from Anthony Shipley himself to Tudor Rolleston, 
Nat Pet, Mr. Slaughter, and Governor Spotswood, is well 
conceived and well drawn. 

‘A Middy of the Slave Squadron”, by Henry Collingwood 
(Blackie, 5s.).—This is a rattling good sea story, full of a healthy 
sense of the sea, brisk, cleanly and clearly written with 
occasional picturesque touches. There are also some 
humorous strokes of a sort not so subtle as to give offence 
to the average boy. Perhaps the hero, described as ‘‘ Mr. 
Fortescue ’’, is as much over-sagacious for his years as his 
chief is too dull and slow even for the skipper of a ram- 
shackle old slave-boat catcher. But there is plenty of 
adventure, and one does not expect a too precise charac- 
terisation in a lads’ book—it would not be appreciated. In 
the final sentence we read: ‘‘ [I] am now a portly, grey- 
headed country squire, a J.P., M.F.H., and I know not 
what beside, to whom my experiences as a middy of the 
Slave Squadron seem little more than a feverish dream ”’. 
This accounts for much. Grey-headed squires looking back 
through the mists of years are apt to see their youthful 
exploits a trifle magnified. 

‘‘Teddy Lester’s Chums”, by J. Finnemore (Chambers, 5s.).— 
“Teddy Lester’s Chums” is a capital story, which centres 
largely round the doings of Teddy Lester and his two 
cronies, Ito Nagao the Jap and a weird-shaped, short-sighted 
youth nicknamed ‘‘the Bat’’, who, in spite of his quaint 
appearance, turns out an all-round athlete. This youthful 
triumvirate is always in active warfare with the three evil 
geniuses of the school, Curzon, Gibson, and Palmer. The 
book is packed with incident. There are matches and com- 
petitions galore. Adventures in and out of bounds, exciting 
half-hours in a smugglers’ cave and bad half-hours with 
the authorities, not to mention an escape from drowning, a 
motor-smash, and a rescue of one of the lesser villains from a 
quicksand, in all of which the trio cover themselves with 
glory. The illustrations are spirited, but the boys therein 
depicted look rather diminutive in size to do battle with 
Winchester and Cheltenham. 

‘A Book of Discoveries’’, by John Masefield (Wells Gardner, 
6s.).—Mr. Masefield’s latest yarn is concerned with the 
adventures of two small boys with a turn for exploration and 
a taste for playing at pirates and wild Indians. The twain 
make a reconnaissance of the grounds of a neighbour, Mr. 
Hampden. They fall into his clutches and become fast 
friends thereby. Mr. Hampden turns out to be a keen 
naturalist and archeologist.. He takes the boys out on many 
expeditions, including a week’s camping-out on a hill, Brown 
Willy, which was a former British stronghold. He also 
teaches them a certain amount of seaman lore, including 
chart-making. Curiously enough at the beginning of the 
story they showed themselves acquainted with the elements 
of map-making (vide p. 43), including the power of finding 
the points of the compass, but by a strange slip of the author 
they profess a complete ignorance of map-making and finding 
the points of the compass later on (vide pp. 260-261). 
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The story winds up with the exploration of a British Roman 
cave in which many “finds’’ are discovered. There is a 
fine shipwreck yarn in the book, and in spite of one or two 
Sandford and Merton touches it should help the average 
boy to a deeper appreciation of the countryside. 


““Beset by Savages”, by Herbert Hayens (Nisbet, 5s.).—Dick 
Harding, the hero of the story, is sent to sea as an appren- 
tice. He suffers shipwreck, is rescued and brought to 
Buenos Ayres, where he transfers to another ship bound for 
Sydney, on which he meets a mysterious Mr. Thomson, who, 
it appears, lost his wife and child some years before, and 
the only person who knows the whereabouts of the latter is a 
trader named Ticknor. Mr. Thomson fits out from Sydney 
an expedition to look for Ticknor in the South Sea Islands, 
and Dick goes as his representative. On the voyage they 
pick up an apparent castaway Morris. The latter makes 
away with the captain and the mate, and after securing 
possession of the vessel starts trading with the natives on his 
own account. He is recognised by the savages as a notorious 
‘‘ Blackbirder’”’, and the whole crew except Dick and two 
others are massacred. The rest of the story deals with the 
hunt for Ticknor and his supposed daughter. After a series 
of exciting adventures the story ends in the orthodox happy 
fashion. The illustrations are vigorous and to the point. 


‘Fighting the Icebergs”, by Frank T. Bullen (Nisbet, 6s.).— 
Mr. Bullen writes of the sea with knowledge, his style is the 
natural style of a sailor spinning a yarn: a style full of 
simple vigour and directness that carry conviction more 
surely than the practised writing of many rivals. For boys 
who love the sea and tales of heroism and devotion a better 
book than ‘‘ Fighting the Icebergs ”’ will be difficult to find. 
It is the story of a Dundee whaler and his adopted son, and 
the action takes place in the Arctic regions. We have several 
excellent descriptions of whaling and seal-hunting, and gain 
a very vivid idea of the joys and perils and labours of the 
hardy sailors who earn their living in the frozen North. 
In many books in which the hero is a boy the plot is strained 
and there is a general air of unreality. Here the boy’s 
position is natural, and his heroism is the outcome of his 
training. The youngster who finds Mr. Bullen’s book among 
his Christmas presents is to be congratulated. 


‘*Two Dover Boys”, by Gertrude Hollis (Blackie, 2s. 6d.).— 
Full of adventures as this story is, there is nothing im- 
probable in any one of them, save perhaps the improbability 
that the two Dover boys would have gained the consent of 
their parents to go upon the voyage which ends so dis- 
astrously. The age is that of Henry the Eighth, just before 
the dissolution of the monasteries, and the scene shifts from 
Dover to Reggio, and thence to Tunis, where the boys are 
held in slavery. The story of their slavery is told with com- 
mendable lack of exaggeration, both the good and bad 
qualities of their Berber masters being illustrated, and a 
characteristic instance of Moslem gratitude for service 
rendered is given. It must not, however, be supposed that 
this unusual justice to the infidel involves any tameness in 
the story, which is well told, and will hold the attention of 
its young readers from start to finish. It is, in fact, a 
lively and accurate study of the times of which it treats, 
written in a way that will appeal to youth. There are 
several good illustrations, and as a Christmas gift the book 
will undoubtedly be appreciated by boys who love truthful 
adventure. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND REPRINTS. 

** Heroes of the Polar Seas”’, by J. Kennedy Maclean (Chambers, 
6s.).—A capital book of the popular sort on a great subject. 
Four hundred years of endeavour to accomplish the North- 
West Passage on the one hand, and reach the North Pole on 
the other, are outlined by Mr. Kennedy Maclean. Without 
pretence at giving us more than a simple account of the 
efforts made in both the Arctic and Antarctic circles, he has 
put together in very readable form the essentials of a large 
number of books, records and traditions from early Norse 
times to Amundsen, Peary, Scott, and Shackleton. If he 
had given an index the book might well become a ready 
reference to Polar enterprise. Not that it is a mere record 
of incident and date. Mr. Maclean has an eye for the 
romantic and the heroic, and there is hardly a page which 
does not deal with some more or less moving incident in the 
long struggle to pierce the secret of the North. Young people 
will certainly read the story with interest and profit, and 
their elders who have not the time for close study will also 
find it of service. 


‘‘ Adventures among the Red Indians”, By H. W. G. Byrst 
(Seeley, 5s.). —These pages, as the author states in a brief preface 
“describe the adventures of men whom duty or inclination 


has brought into contact with the Indians of the. entire 
American continent ’’. They do not give a continuous narra- 
tive: they present a series of incidents illustrating the 
romance and perils to be met with amongst the Indians of 
North and South America. The South American Redskin 
as a soldier is, as Mr. Hyrst says, a being about whom ovr 
knowledge is scanty, and his readers will welcome the glimpse 
given of the way in which the South American Indian has 
occasionally shown himself the equal both in discipline and 
generalship of the white soldier. The story of how Andresito 
plotted the seizure of Corrientes, which at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century was, next to Buenos Ayres, the most 
important town in Argentina, is told with a restraint which 
renders the narration the more effective. In dealing with 
the North Mr. Hyrst defends the U.S. Government from the 
charges made against it on account of its treatment of the 
Indians. Those to whom Mr. Hyrst’s volume, ‘‘ Adventures 
among the Wild Beasts ’’, is familiar wiil welcome an old 
friend in Mr. John Keast Lord, whose adventures with the 
Chippewyans in Canada fill one of the chapters in the volume 
under notice. The book is a capital addition to Messrs. 
Seeley’s Library of Adventure. 


‘*The Book of the Animal Kingdom (Mammals)”’, by W. Perciva 
Westell (Dent, 10s. 6d. net).— This popular account of the 
mammals of the world, in which Mr. Westell has had assist- 
ance from others beyond the seas and drawn freely on the 
best authorities, aims, with the help of coloured pictures and 
photographs, at giving young folks as well as their elders 
the opportunity of acquiring a fuller knowledge of animal 
life without having to resort to ‘‘ bulky and expensive 
tomes’. Mr. Westell certainly seems to have been at great 
pains to collect his material, and to all who love natural 
history, but have never had the time to specialise, the book 
should appeal. 


“The Boys’ Book of Airships and other Aerial Craft”, by Harry 
Delacombe (Richards, 6s.).—Why this should be called particu- 
larly ‘‘ The Boys’ Book ’’ we do not know. The book is for 
anyone who wants elementary knowledge about balloons, air- 
ships, and the other means by which man has sought the 
conquest of the air. It is fully illustrated, and interest in 
what has been accomplished so far will only be quickened by 
the realisation, as the author says, that the experience of 
the last five years shows the science and practice of aecro- 
nautics to be still in their infancy. 


A new edition of ‘Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens”, by 
J. M. Barrie, illustrated by Arthur Rackham, needs no more than 
a mention. Author and artist rival and supplement each other 
in quaint fancy. 


Messrs. George Bell and Sons send out some charming reprints 
of such well-known books as Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘The Con- 
script” (3s. 6d. net), Mrs. Ewing’s ‘‘We and the World” and 
‘The Brownies and Other Tales” (2s. 6d. net each), Mrs. Gaskell’s 
‘Sylvia's Lovers” (3s. 6d. net), George Eliot's ‘‘ Silas Marner” 
(2s. 6d. net). All are specially illustrated, and to “ Sylvias’s 
Lovers” Mr. Thomas Seccombe contributes a lengthy intro- 
duction. 


Dr. George Macdonald's stories were among the delights of 
small people during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Messrs. Blackie’s new edition of ‘At the Back of the North 
Wind”, ‘“‘The Princess and the Geblin”, and ‘‘ Ronald Banner- 
man’s Boyhood ” (3s. 6d. net each) is a tribute to their enduring 
popularity. The edition is one of the best in which George 
Macdonald’s works have appeared, and will surely be readily 
taken up. 


‘Here and There: an Album of Adventures”, with coloured 
illustrations which will no doubt please the peculiar tastes of 
the day, is one of Mr. A. R. Hope's books that pleased boys a 
few years ago, and appeals still. It is published by Messrs. 
A. and C. Black (5s. net). 


“The Land and the Book”, by the Rev. W. M. Thomson 
(Nelson, 6s.), is a new edition with new illustrations in colour 
of what is said to be the most popular work in existence on 
Bible lands and customs. It has been edited so far as is 
necessary to bring it into line with the latest discoveries. 


Messrs. W. and R. Chambers will shortly issue ‘ Britain’s 
Birds and their Nests’’, with 132 illustrations in colour by 
Mr. George Rankin. Professor J. Arthur Thomson has 
written an introduction, and a son of Professor Thomson, 
Mr. A. Landsborough Thomson, has written the descriptive 
matter, having visited the stations at Heligoland and 
Rossitten on the Baltic for the purpose. 

Lord Alfred Douglas’ Sonnets have been transferred to 
Mr. John Lane. 
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CHAMBERS’S 
XMAS LIST 


beautifully printed in colour, 
gives full particulars of all 
Chambers’s new books, and will 
be forwarded to any applicant 
by W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 
38 Soho Square, London, W., 
and Edinburgh. 


HEROES 


OF THE 


POLAR 
SEAS 


By J. KENNEDY MACLEAN. 6s. 
“* This is a capital book, which tells the 


THE 1910 L. T. MEADE Books for Girls. 
A Wild Irish Girl Rosa Regina 5/- 


. a delightful character, ed of the Irish “The only complaint against this book is that you have 
fascination that makes Irish and English people such to _ farewell too soon to girls in whom you have been 
capital friends.”"—Ladies’ Field. keenly interested.” —Ladies’ Field. 


Pretty Girl and the Others . 3/6 “They are a wild lot of youn things who get into all 
kinds of scrapes, but they have redeeming qualities, of which humour is not the least.”—-Glasgow Herala, 


THE 1910 RAYMOND JACBERNS’ Books. 


A Schoolgirl’s Battlefield - 5/- Three Amateur Scouts - =- 3/6 
“A story of life in a school of a very unusual and “Tells of two boys and a girl, who became quite de- 

agreeable sort—such as all wise girls will enjoy reading mented on ‘scouting.’ Their adventures will be highly 

about.”—G/ode. diverting for young readers.” — Yorkshire Observer. 


Pocr Uncle Harry . . - 3/G =“ One of the most fascinating stories of the year. The young 


Barnards are the most natural and amusing story-book children we have come across for a long time.” — Manchester Courier. 


THE i910 MAY BALDWIN School Stories for Girls. 


Two Schoolgirls of Florence - 5/- Sarah’s School Friends - - 3/6 

‘It is ‘ ripping " because the characters are interesting ** An interesting story and something more; it is full of fine 
and lovable, the humour infectious, and the incidents urpose, and the way in which Sarah’s School friend teaches 
exciting.”"—Newcastle Mail. nobler things is admirably described.” —Glasgow News. 


steresccy Mrs. MOLESWORTH & L. E. TIDDEMAN. 
The Old Pincushion (Molesworth) 3/6 All About Me (Tiddeman) . - 2/6 
‘*An ideal present for children.” “ A brightly-written simple story.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. Nottingham Express. 


most thrilling story that can be told of 
man’s courage and endurance. A simple 
and graphic narrative of facts that will 
arouse the interest and touch the imagina- 
tion of every young reader.” 

Edinburgh News. 


STOKES’ 


verve.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THE i910 JOHN FINNEMORE Books for Boys. 


Teddy Lester’s Chums 

“*For boys who enjoy stories of school! life Messrs. 
Chambers have provided a treat in this handsome volume. 
The incidents of school life are described with irresistible 


- «= 5/- The Lone Patrol- - - -3/6 
“A book which scouts will heartily enjoy. A tale 
after a healthy boy's own heart, setting his imagination 
on fire, and making him itch to be in the thick of it too.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


CYCLOPAEDIA 


MUSICIANS 


The amount of information concernin 2 1 S= 
events will delight all net. 
music-lovers. Every subject has been 
treated in the light of the latest research, CONTAINS 
though where authorities differ both are 
quoted, 


“Concise, impartial, informative, 
commendably accurate. It is a work that 


lovers.” — Standard. ritish Isles. 


A SUPERB PRESENTATION VOLUME. 


oF music AND|BRITAIN’S BIRDS & THEIR NESTS 


Described by A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. 
Introduction by Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
132 EXQUISITE 


The most Perfect and Beautiful Illustrations of our Feathered Friends ever produced. 


° . 7 The descriptive letterpress of this charming work is from the pen of Mr. A. Landsborough Thomson, and will appea 
should be in the possession of all music- both to the general reader and to the student of ornithology, especially to those who are interested in the birds of the 


21s. 
net. 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR’ BY 


GEORGE RANKIN. 


FromWELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’ LIST 
MARTIN HYDE: 


The Duke’s Messenger. By JOHN 
MASEFIELD. Illustrated by T. C. 
DUGDALE. Cloth, 6s. 
A stirring tale of a boy's adventures in the service of the 
. Duke of Monmouth at the close of the seventeenth century. 
“A capital story u distinctly original lines. .. . Certaini the 
Easy Plays for 


BROWNIKINS. Children (with 


Written by Mrs. ARKWRIGHT. Music =" which 


by J. W. WILSON. ave already 
Profusely Illustrated, partly in Colour, by CHARLES Srene® meee 


JOHN 
MASEFIELD. 


ROBINSON. Cloth, 6s. popular. 
“* An altogether delightful volume.” —SCHOOLMASTER. 
THE SLOWCOACH. E. V. 


By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated in Colours 
by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Cloth 6s. LUCAS. 


“A most delightful story this, and we recommend it with all our heart.” 
SPECTATOR. 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. — 


By JOHN MASEFIELD, 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Cloth 6s. 


“It contains a wealth rf information on ail sorts of subjects that the boy 
wants to know about. It is indeed a delightful volume." —TrRutu. 
A delightful book that will go straight to the heart of every true boy.” — 
Tue Times. 
Uniform with Darton’s Fine Art Series. 
__A List of this Series post-free on application, 


11 by 8}, fancy paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. 


THE ANIMAL WHY BOOK. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.A., A.L.S. 
illustrated in Colours by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 


A book of Natural History on novel and interesting lines. 
2 The Illustrations are all mounted on Art Brown. 
i We have seen nothing this year,or many years past, which in its own 
“ne can surpass the excellent work in these illustrations.” —BOOKMAN. 


Write to WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LtD., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C., 


for the Latest List of New Books, beautifully printed in Colours. 


To Mars via the Moon. An Astronomical Story. 


|The Romance of the Ship 


Heroes of the Elizabethan Age 


Seeley Co Ltd 


(Founded 1795.) 
*%* A Miniature lllustrated Catalogue willbe sent post free on receipt of a postcard. 


The Autobiography of an Electron 


By CHARLES R. GIBSON, F.R.S.E., Author of ‘‘ Scientific Ideas ot 
To-day,” &c. With 8 Illustrations. Long 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* A brilliant study.” —Daily Mail. 
THE SCIENCE OF TO-DAY SERIES.—New Volume. 
Engineering of To-Day 


A popular account of the many great and interesting achievements told in 
non-technical language. By THOMAS W. CORBIN. With 39 Illustrations 
and Diagrams. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
‘The descriptions which are given of various types of engineering structures 
and work are excellent. . . . Brightly and lucidly written.”— Yorkshire Observer. | 
A NEW SCIENTIFIC STORY. 


By MARK WICKS. With 16 Illustrations and Diagrams. Extra crown 8vo. ss. 
“The agreeable manner in which the mighty facts of astronomy are presented 
constitutes the charm of the volume.” —.Scotsman. 
Medizval_ London 
By CANON BENHAM, D.D., F.S.A., and CHARLES WELCH, F.S.A 
Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
THINGS SEEN SERIES.—New Volume. 
Things Seen in Spain 
By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. With 50 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s, net ; 
lambskin, 3s. net ; velvet leather, 5s. net. 
THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE.—New Volumes. 


The Story of her Origin and Evolution from the Earliest Times. By 
E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, B.A. Oxon., Author of “ Sailing Ships and 
their Story.” With 33 Illustrations. 5s. 

** An excellent specimen of the Romance Library.”—Scotsman. 


The Romance of Modern Astronomy 
By HECTOR MACPHERSON, Jun., Author of “‘ Astronomers of To-Day,” 
&c. With 32 Illustrations and Diagrams. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. 
*‘An excellent compendium of the most interesting facts in astronomy told 
in popular language. The illustrations are exceedingly good.” —A¢heneum. 
THE LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE.—WNew Volume. 


Adventures among Red Indians 


By W. G. HYRST. Extra crown 8vo. with 16 Full-page Illustrations. 5s. 
HEROES OF THE WORLD LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


By EDWARD GILLIAT, M.A. Oxon., sometime Assistant Master at 
Harrow School, Author of “In Lincoln Green,” &c. With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. 


On Trail and Rapid, by Dog-Sled and Canoe 


The Story of Bishop Bompas’s Life, for Boys and Girls. By the Rev. H. A, 
CODY, M.A. With 27 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


38 Great Russell Street, London. 
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BLACKIE’S 


XMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


The Most Artistic Book of Year. 
POEMS BY 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Illustrated in Colour and Line by FLORENCE HARRISON. 
With an Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 


36 Coloured and 36 Full-page Black-and-White Illustrations, with about 150 Decora- 

tive Headings and Tailpieces. Large 4to. bound in white vellum cloth, gilt top, 

15s. net. EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 350 Copies, each of which will be 
signed by the Artist and numbered. Price £2 28. net. 


** A luxurious edition with drawings in colour and line, of great interest.” 
Times. 
“The illustrator has caught the wistful tone of the pre-Raphaelite poetess.” 
Evening Standard. 
‘* Miss Florence Harrison has, it seems to us, met her difficult task very admirably. 
Her colouring is rich and harmonious, while her drawing has caught to itself some- 
thing of the inwardness of the poet’s mood.” —Ox?/ook. 


The Best New Books for:Boys & Girls. 
ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
Large crown 8vo. beautifully bound in cloth with ornamental colour 
design and olivine edges. 


TWO STIRRING NEW BOOKS 
By CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 


THE GREAT AEROPLANE: A Thrilling Tale of Adventure. 
6s. 


INDIAN AND SCOUT: a Tale of the Gold Rush to California. 
5s. 
A NEW SEA STORY 


By STAFF-SURGEON T. T. JEANS, R.N. 


ON FOREIGN SERVICE: or, The Revolt of the Santa Cruz 
Navy. 6s. 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
A MIDDY OF THE SLAVE SQUADRON: a West African 
Story. 5s. 
OVERDUE: or, The Strange Story of a Missing Ship. 8s. 6d. 
By WILLIAM BECK. 
HAWKWOOD THE BRAVE: a Tale of Medixval Italy. 
3s. 6d. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
A COUNTESS FROM CANADA: a Story of Life in the 
Backwoods. 5s. 
GRETA’S DOMAIN: a Tale of Chiloé. 3s, 6d. 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 
THE INVISIBLE ISLAND: A Story of the Far North of 
Queensland. 5s. . 
By ROSA MULHOLLAND. 
THE O’SHAUGHNESSY GIRLS. 6s. 
By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 
A NEW ENGLAND MAID: a Tale of the American Rebellion. 


3s. 6d. 
¢ By ANGELA BRAZIL, 
THE MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL. 2s, 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE BOOKS. 


THE BIG BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Selected and edited 
by WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated in colour, in black-and-red, and in 
black-and-white, by CHARLES ROBINSON. Large 4to. cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


HEROIC LEGENDS. Retold by AGNES GROZIER HER- 
BERTSON. Illustrated in colour by HELEN STRATTON. 
Tew Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


A CHARMING NEW SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS. 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 
Monographs of. Historic Towns and Places, written by well-known 
Authors, and Illustrated in Colour by E. W. HASLEHUST. 


Each volume contains 12 beautifully Coloured Plates, and is artistically bound in 
Picture Cover. Small 4to. 2s, net each. The following volumes are just ready: 


OXFORD. Described by F. D. How. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. Described by A. G. BRADLEY. 
CANTERBURY. Described by Canon Danks. 
SHAKESPEARE.-LAND. Described by WALTER JERROLD. 
THE THAMES. Described by G. E. Mirron. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, Described by Epwarp Tuomas. 
CAMBRIDGE. Described By N. BARWELL. 


Se AND THE BROADS. Described by WALTER 
=RROLD. 
THE HEART OF WESSEX. Described by Sipney HeEatuH. 


A COLOURED BOOKLET POST FREE. 
Messrs. BLACKIE & SON have prepared a Booklet containing particulars ef 
Gift Books, beautifully printed in Colours on Art Paper, and containing many 
facsimile coloured pictures, which will be posted free to any address. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


Cassell’s Gift Books 


Cassell’s Christmas Catalogue contains beautiful Coloured 

Pictures and full details of Books suitable for Boys and Girls 

and the Older Folk, at prices to suit every purse. Under. 
noted are a few Books taken from Messrs, Cassell’s List. 


in the’ 
Heart of Africa 


By the DUKE OF MECK.- 
LENBURG. With 4 Coloured 
Plates, 147 pages of Illustra- 
tions, and 2 Maps, cloth gilt. 
“It is safe to say that this 
took is likely to remain for some 
time the standard authority.” 15/- 
Times. net 


The Encyclo: 
peedic! Dictionary 


A New Work of Reference to 

all Words in the English Lan- 
guage, with a full account of Eight 
their origin, meaning pro- vous, 
nunciation and use. Over 3,000 7/6 
Illustrations. New Edition, net 
with Supplementary Volume, each 
about 28,000 additional words, 

zo Original Coloured Plates. net 
Complete in 8 vols., strongly per 
bound in cloth. set 


The Sea 
and its Story 


By Capt. FRANK H. SHAW 
and ERNEST H. ROBINSON. 
With Coloured Plates by famous 
Marine Artists, and hundreds of 


Illustrations. Cloth gilt. ‘“‘An 
admirable gift-book.”"—vening 9/- 
Standard. net 


The Dictionary 
of English History 


Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, 
M.A., and F. S. PULLING, 
M.A. With Contributions by 
Eminent Writers. Illustrated. 9/- 
New Revised Edition. Cl. gilt. net 


Cassell’s Book 
of Quotations ‘v2 


Proverbs and net ; 
Household Words Hali- 
By W. GURNEY BENHAM, leather 
M.A. Over 32,000 References 12/6 
and full verbal Index. net 


‘Keartons’ 
Nature Pictures 


Contains 24 Colour Plates, 72 
Rembrandt Photogravures, and 
hundreds of Photographic Repro- 
ductions, with Descriptive Text Two 
by RICHARD KEARTON, vols. 
| F.Z.S., F.R.P.S., &c. Cloth 18/- 
| gilt, gilt top. “A handsome each 
| work.” — Standard. net 


Napoleon 
in his own Defence 


By CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
With 5 Plates, cloth gilt. A 


Reprint of certain Letters 
written by Napoleon from St. 
Helena to Lady Clavering, and 
a Reply by Theodore Hook. 
With which are Incorporated 
Notes and an Essay on 
Napoleon as a man of Letters, 12/= 
by the Author net 


Steamships 
and their Story 


By E. KEBLE CHATTER- 
TON. With beautiful Coloured 
Frontispiece and over 150 I}lus- 
trations, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
‘A large, popular, and attrac- 
tive history, copiously illus- 
trated.” — Times. net 


100 
Popular Pictures 


Facsimile Reproductions in 
Colour of Populer Pictures 
selected from the World's Great 
Galleries, with Notes. Introduc- 
tion by M. H. SPIELMANN, 
"S.A. Cloth gilt. Vol. I. 12/- 


The 
ideal Garden 


By H. H. THOMAS. With 16 
Coloured Plates and 96 Repro- 
ductions from Photographs, 


handsomely Decorated. Cloth 6/- 
gilt. net 


For Boys and Girls. 
fascinating Book.”—TIMES. 


All About 


Railways. 


By F. S. HARTNELL. Colour Frontispiece and 48 pages of Illustration 

from Photographs. 6/- 

Will appeal to many. It is a book that must attract boys by its lucid expla- 
nations as well as illustrations of every detail of the Train Service. 


Under the Red Rose. By Escotr Lynn. With 


4 Colour and 4 Black-and-White 


CLARK, R.I. 


Illustrations by 


** A story of old romance full of knightly doings.” —World. 


The Adventures of Phyllis. By Bessiz Marcnant. 


With 4 Colour and 4 Black-and- White Illustrations by FRED 


WHITING. 
Three Cirls on a Yacht, 


4 Colour and 4 Black-and-White 
Cloth gilt. 


5/- 


By E. E. Cowerer. With 
Illustrations by E. S. HODGSON. 


The Gassell Annuals 
make excelient Gifts 


Cassell’s Annual 

For Boys and Girls. With 
over 100 Coloured Pictures and many 
Illustrations in Black -and - White, 
Handsome Picture Boards, 3/6 ; cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 5/-. 


Chums 


Yearly Volume 

With Colour Plates and numerous 
other Illustrations, cloth, full gilt, 8/-. 
It has well over a thousand pages of 
stories and pictures such as boys love. 


‘* Two entirely new annuals which will be hailed by old boys and girls.” 


The British Boy’s Annual 
A real boy's book, full of spirited adven- 
ture stories. 8 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5/-. 


Birmingham Post. 


| The British Cirl’s Annual 


A volume for modern girls. With 
8 Coloured Plates and about 30 Full- 
page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5/-. 


Cassell’s List contains a wide selection of 
Charming New Picture Books. 


Catalogues post free from 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WEBSTER Pag, at the Office, ro King Street, 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 10 November, 1910. 
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